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London Traffic. 

T last there is some 
reason to hope that 
before long a clearly- 
defined policy will be 
established for the 
guidance of those who 
offer and those who 
consider schemes for 
additional means of 

locomotion within the Metropolis, and from 

the Metropolis to outlying districts. 

Until comparatively recent times it has 
been accepted as an axiom that the construc- 
tin and operation of railways and tram- 
ways, and the provision of public con- 
veyances generally, ought to be left entirely 
to private enterprise, but it is now recog- 
uised that municipalities may usefully share 
insuch work. Regarding the matter from 
a thoroughly impartial standpoint, it is 
clearly evident that railways and tramways 
ina great city, such as London, are just as 
necessary for the well-being of the popula- 
tion as roads, streets, and, sewers. They 
are,in fact, public services, and should be so 
designed and executed as to afford the 
greatest convenience to the greatest possible 
number, This being so, it is manifestly 
absurd to expect that individual companies, 
each having some laudably selfish object in 
view, can ever combine to build up a 
homogeneous and satisfactory network of 
communications for the people of the Metro- 
Polis, Therefore, in the fact that each com- 
pany must work for the benefit of share- 
holders, we have one reason for the chaotic 
Condition of traffic facilities. 

The lamentable lack of accommodation 
for the travelling public would be less 
noticeable than it now is if private enter- 
Prise had been more encouraged by those in 
min From the very first railways 
— ampered in every imaginable way. 
+ hmaa were relegated to out-of- 
in the a ~ every obstacle was placed 
of hee, fs ose who were the pioneers 
rilway td Nov hr Then the great 
tar, and iin e ecame obstructionists in 
neh ind ii oe ee the construction of 
kept in for peting lines; a policy they have 

ce to the present day. The Im- 





perial Parliament is not altogether unaffected 
by internal influence, and many are the 
schemes that have been sacrificed at the 
shrine of vested railway interests. It is per- 
fectly absurd that Bill after Bill, introduced 
for the benefit of the public, should be re- 
jected just because one or two large railway 
companies come forward to say that the con- 
struction of a new line would cause undesir- 
able competition. In this irrational state 
of things we have one reason for the 
paucity of railway facilities in the Metro- 
politan area. As for tramways, every one 
knows the endless trouble attending their 
first introduction into this country. The 
usual opposition had to be encountered in 
Parliament, and all sorts of oppressive 
restrictions were afterwards imposed by 
local authorities. Opposition has still to be 
met by tramway companies, and permis- 
sion to serve the public can only be obtained 
after months or years of fighting, and the 
expenditure of large sums of money, Of 
course, it would never do to let railway and 
tramway companies do just what they liked 
with the Metropolis, but it is equally certain 
that Parliament is too unwieldy a body to 
deal properly with the problem, which, 
moreover, it does not understand at all. 
We have no doubt that the London County 
Council would cheerfully undertake to regu- 
late the whole traffic of the Metropolis, but 
it is not likely to be asked. The motley 
assemblage of municipalities and councils 
to which the local government of London 
and Greater London is entrusted cannot 
possibly deal with any comprehensive 
scheme for the whole of the area involved, 
and, besides, separate local authorities are 
proverbially jealous of each other. We 
have, therefore, to iook elsewhere for some 
tribunal capable of dealing satisfactorily 
with London locomotion asa whole. The 
Royal Commission recently appointed to 
inquire into the question will probably lead 
to the establishment of the central autho- 
rity for which London has waited so long, 
and with such astounding apathy. 





It is tolerably certain that the appointment 
of this Commission was directly due to the 
unusual energy evidenced by various com- 





panies interested in railway and tramway 


schemes, of which we gave a general outline 
in our issue of ;March 15, 1902. Recog- 
nising the futility of ordinary methods in the 
face of so great a profusion of projects, the 
Government wisely decided to turn the 
whole question over to the;Commission now 
constituted. Briefly stated, the terms of the 
reference are:—I. To suggest means for 
the improvement of means of locomotion 
and transport in London—(a) by the develop- 
ment and inter-connexion of railways and 
tramways; (4) by encouraging other forms. 
of mechanical locomotion; (¢) by the better 
organisation and regulation of street traffic.. 
2. To report upon thegdesirability of estab- 
lishing a central authority to which all rail- 
way and tramway schemes should be re- 
ferred, and the powers which it would be 
advisable to confer on such a body. Several 
underground railway Bills before Parliament 
have been set aside? pending the Report 
of the new Commission, but four others- 
have been allowed to proceed. There 
are also various undertakings in progress,. 
the construction of which has already 
been authorised. Therefore, the improve-- 
ment of locomotion will not be altogether 
at a standstill, even during the sitting of the- 
Commission. 

Those who are interested in details will 
find full particulars in Mr. Stanford’s new’ 
map of Metropolitan railways, tramways, 
and miscellaneous improvements projected 
for the Session 1903. As in previous 
issues, this useful publication shows 
existing railways and tramways, and also 
those proposed and sanctioned. Among the 
most important railway schemes are :—the 
Baker-street and Waterloo Railway, the new 
lines of the Central London Railway, the 
Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead 
Railway, the City and Crystal Palace Rail- 
way, the City and North-East Suburban 
Electric Railway, the new lines of the City 
and South London Railway, the Clapham 
Junction and Marble Arch Railway, the 
Great Northern Piccadilly Railway, and the 
North-West London Railway. Beyond 
these, the electrification of the Metropolitan 
District line, and the widening of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast system between 
Victoria and Croydon, and the enlargement of 
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Victoria Station, are developments of the 
utmost value to Londoners, In the more 
central districts of the Metropolis tramway 
schemes are chiefly intended to connect and 
to extend existing lines. For instance, 
Islington will be connected with Gray’s 
Inn-road, and a short line will run on from 
Islington to Smithfield ; Theobald’s-road will 
be connected with the Strand, and it is pro- 
posed that the line shall be finally extended 
along the Embankment and across West- 
minster Bridge, to effect a junction with the 
southern system. It is also proposed to 
continue the Hampstead-road tramway down 
to Oxford-street, and a new line is projected 
to run from the Marble Arch to Cricklewood. 
The most noteworthy event in connexion 
with the Metropolitan tramway system is 
the application of electricity to some 
existing lines in the southern district, 
and it is believed that this important im- 
provement will be practically realised 
during the course of a few months. There 
are various new lines in course of con- 
struction in outlying regions, among such 
being the following :—Plumstead to Erith, 
Plumstead to Bexley Heath, Woolwich to 
Eltham, Greenwich to Shooter’s Hill, Poplar 
to Greenwich, Camberwell to Dulwich Park, 
Hammersmith to Willesden, Hammersmith 
to Putney, Hammersmith to Richmond, 
Hammersmith to Acton Vale, Tooting to 
Wimbledon and Kingston, and Tooting to 
Wandsworth. The Hampton Court electric 
tramway is now on the point of com- 
pletion, and will probably be open for traffic 
before Easter. The great want of London 
is additional communication between north 
and south, and it is satisfactory to notice 
that several additional connexions of the 
kind are projected. Taking these in order 
from east to west, we have :—London County 
Council tramway through the Blackwall 
Tunnel, the Rotherhithe Tunnel from Lime- 
house Basin to Southwark Park, two addi- 
tional railway subways at London Bridge, 
while others are provided by the City and 
Crystal Palace Railway, the Baker-street and 
Waterloo Railway, the London County Coun- 
cil tramways over Westminster and Vauxhall 
Bridges, the Clapham Junction and Marble 
Arch Railway, and two others at Putney and 
Hammersmith Bridges by the London United 
Tramways. 

From this hasty glance at the schemes 
proposed, it is clear that traffic facilities are 
by no means overlooked as a source of pos- 
sible revenue, but the danger is that the 
chaotic and fragmentary nature of our 
Metropolitan communications will become 
still more confused if private companies are 
allowed to add new lines just where money 
can be made for the time being. A railway 
and tramway map of London at the present 
moment is a maze of bewildering curves, 
generally suggesting the longest and most 
inconvenient routes from place to place, and 
evidencing above all the want of a directing 
hand. The time is therefore most oppor- 
tune for the labour of such a Commission as 
that which has now been appointed by Par- 
liament. The first sitting of this Commis- 
sion took place on March 13, when Sir 
Herbert Jekyll, of the Board of Trade, was 
examined. According to the evidence of 
this witness, the Board of Trade, recognis- 
ing the hindrances in the way of develop- 
ment owing to conflict of authority, would 
welcome the formation of a separate and 
final authority to deal with tramway and 
other schemes for improving the means of 


locomotion in London. Sir Herbert thought 
that the existing Light Railway Commission 
might conveniently undertake the work, but 
this suggestion is open to criticism. In any 
event, the new body should have power to 
initiate schemes on its own account, as well 
as to consider those prepared by other people, 
and in our opinion it would be well if final 
reference to Parliament could be avoided. 
Parliamentary sanction merely adds unneces- 
sary cost and infinite delay without any 
corresponding advantage, and if the new 
authority were properly constituted, all 
necessary powers might be delegated to it 
with benefit to all concerned, The evidence 
of Colonel Yorke, R.E., also representing 
the Board of Trade, was generally in favour 
of comprehensive treatment by a public 
body, in the manner adopted in New York 
and Paris. We have more than once made 
reference to the work accomplished in both 
these cities, as well as in Boston, and it must 
be admitted that things have been under- 
taken in all these places in a thoroughly 
businesslike manner. Colonel Yorke has 
lately paid a visit to the United States for 
the purpose of inquiring into the construc- 
tion and equipment of steam railroads, sur- 
face and underground tramways, elevated 
railways, and inter-urban electric railways. 
His Report on these undertakings has now 
been issued by the Board of Trade, and 
contains much interesting information. 
Having examined the surface lines and 
tramways in a great many American cities, 
Colonel Yorke comes to the conclusion that 
the use of timber for supporting the rails 
makes a much quieter track than the English 
method of laying the rails direct upon con- 
crete. Clearly the experiment is worth 
trying of placing a wooden stringer to act as 
acushion between the rail and the concrete, 
with the object of deadening the unneces- 
sary noise sometimes evident on our tram- 
way lines, Elevated railways are not advo- 
cated in the Report, and the popularity of 
these ungainly structures‘appears to be some- 
what on the wane even in the United States. 
We find that the latest system for relieving 
the congestion of traffic in large American 
cities is to adopt the subway system, as in 
New York and Boston. The procedure 
there followed is worthy of attention in this 
country. In each place a Rapid Transit 
Commission was appointed, in one case by 
the State of New York, and in the other by 
the State of Massachusetts, to study local 
conditions and to formulate schemes for 
dealing with traffic in a thoroughly com- 
prehensive manner. Asa consequence, the 
problem of urban communications was faced 
in a proper way, the Commissions ascer- 
tained exactly what they wanted, arranged 
all routes along which means of transport 
were required, and settled all structural and 
financial details before allowing anything to 
be commenced. Colonel Yorke considers 
that these cities have set a valuable object- 
lesson to London, and, as in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission, he advocates 
the appointment of a tribunal to deal with 
the congestion of London streets before it is 
too late. 

People who live in London know pretty 
well what is wanted to improve matters, 
Every railway should have double the 
present accommodation ; a vast network of 
deep-level, properly ventilated electric rail- 
ways, or shallow electric subways should be 
established, with ample facility for inter- 





communication, so that any part of the 


a 
Metropolis might be reached with a minimyy, 
expenditure of time; rapidly moving electric 
tramcars should run along all the maiy 
thoroughfares, and the plague of omnibuses 
ought to be abolished with a strong hang, 
It is often said that tramways cannot pos. 
sibly;be allowed in the more central districts, 
but if they were so allowed they could not 
create half the obstruction caused by the 
innumerable hordes of omnibuses which are 
now allowed to crawl and loiter in every 
street, and even in the centre of the city 
itself. Glasgow is a fairly busy city, where 
the tramway is ubiquitous and the omnibus 
is not seen. Why London could not endure 
what Glasgow rejoices in we do not know. 
But beyond the provision of more railways 
and tramways, the Londoner knows very 
well that far more intelligent regulation of 
ordinary street traffic is urgently required, 
Slowly-moving vehicles wander at their own 
sweet will all over the streets just as they 
please, and no one in authority has a word 
to say. It is no uncommon thing to see 
quite a collection of light vehicles going ata 
foot-pace behind some dawdling omnibus or 
heavily-laden van, and only waiting for the 
opportunity of escape. It would be per- 
fectly easy for the police to make regulations 
that would relegate slow traffic to certain 
parts of the road, where crawling vehicles 
would only obstruct each other, and that 
would prevent omnibuses from stopping 
except at clearly-defined points, and only to 
stop then for a sufficient time to take up 
passengers actually ready to get in or 
out. It is preposterous that the police 
should allow conductors to remain at street 
corners touting for custom, causing serious 
inconvenience to passengers, and hindrance 
to traffic. Another absurdity is that the 
costly widening at Hyde Park Corner is 
absolutely boycotted by omnibuses pro- 
ceeding to Victoria. These vehicles insist 
on pushing their way into the Knightsbridge 
traffic as far as St. George’s Hospital, and 
the curious spectacle is presented of a 


side and practically deserted on the othe: 
Here, again, there is clearly room for th 
display of some police intelligence. At 
present the additional road space is of no use 
whatever. Then, again, the loading and un- 
loading of merchandise in busy streets 
at the most busy time of the da/ 
causes a tremendous obstruction. Tits 
admitted evil could be greatly modified 
without the expenditure of a penny, if the 
police authorities were thoroughly alive to 
their duties, If business premises are not 
provided with entrances in side streets, their 
occupiers should be compelled to receive and 
despatch goods at hours when obstruction 
will not be caused to the rest of the world. 

Of course, it is one thing to know what 
would relieve the congestion of London 
traffic, and quite another to obtain the 
desired remedy. However, the present 18 @ 
hopeful time, and the appointment of ie 
Royal Commission, to consider the great 
traffic problem is one of the most important 
events of the present reign. 


4. ti 4, 
——— vv 


NOTES. 
Tue presidential address, of 
Sir Albert Rollit at the meet- 
ing of the Association 0° 
Municipal Corporations was militant 10 
reference to municipal trading. He com 





The Association 
of Municipal 
Corporations. 
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—— 
were opposed to increasing the municipal 
indebtedness, and of his critics only looking 
on one side of things. These appear some- 
what unfortunate similes for the President 
to have used in a Party speech, in which he 
carefully avoided any meution of the real 
lved in the issue now before 
the country. We summarised the figures 
showing the profits which these Corpora- 
tions return on a capital of 121 millions in 
our issue of March 7, and we would refer 
those who are interested in the subject, to 
the Parliamentary Return on these under- 
takings recently published. On an occasion 
such as the annual meeting of such an 
Association we cannot but regret that this 
important subject was not handled by the 
President in a more statesmanlike manner, 
and with less vituperative partisanship such 
as may be useful in Parliamentary candi- 
dature, but hardly inspires confidence when 
used ina cause in which serious economic 
and commercial issues are involved, and at 
a time when those using it are seeking 
increased confidence at the hands of the 


community. 


principles invo 





THE Departmental Committee 


tmental ; ‘ 
eoeaes on On Highways which was 
Highways. promised some time ago by 


the President of the Local Government 
Board has now been appointed. A UDepart- 
mental Committee, it may be pointed out, 
is to allintents and purposes the same as a 
Royal Commission, though it has some 
technical differences. The members of the 
new Committee are a sensible and fairly 
experienced body of men, and one may 
reasonably hope that the Report of the Com- 
mittee may lead to some useful legislation. 


They can hardly fail, for example, 
to recommend the codification of the 
numerous Acts relating to highways. 


We hope, also, that they will urge the 
desirability in rural districts of giving the 
County Councils the sole control of the 
highways, simplification of the law and 
practice in regard to the widening of high- 
ways and other administrative matters is 
al“p desirable. Many changes such as we 
‘aye indicated could be passed with next to 
10 Opposition, but we do not think that there 
is any probability that the Committee will 
recommend the system of State roads, since 
the tendency of modern legislation in regard 
to che country districts is to increase the 
au. iority of the County Councils. We have 
seen this in the Education Act of last session, 
and it is not likely that the Local Govern- 
ment Board will take charge of even a few 
highways in the kingdom. 





inns THE Rating of Machinery Bill 
Machinery Bill, 488 again, for the seventh 
time, passed a second reading 
in the House of Commons, but there does 
hot appear much prospect of its becoming 
law, and what is really in the nature of a 
legislative farce will be repeated. This 
Bill has, in fact, no chance of success 
unless it be made a Government measure ; 
but when a measure has been so often 
approved by the House of Commons, it 
should obviously be taken up by the 
Government. If machinery is not in itself 
to be Tated, it seems somewhat of an 
absurdity that it should be taken into con- 
sideration as enhancing the value of the 
building, which after all is only another 
mode of rating the machinery itself. Of 





course, the Bill is opposed by many sections 
of the community, because there is no 
denying the fact that it must tend to 
diminish the rateable value of a large 
number of buildings. This being the case, 
it is obviously a measure which should 
either be taken out of the hands of a private 
promoter by the Government, or they should 
oppose it absolutely as being undesirable. 





THE litigation that has recently 
ariseh in connexion with the 
Brighton and Hove drainage 
scheme is an example of the uncertain state 
of the law and procedure in relation to Local 
Government. The drainage of Brighton and 
the adjoining district was, in 1870, vested by 
Act of Parliament in a Sewers Board, and 
carried out by a system of intercepting 
sewers running along the sea front. At that 
time this district comprised the three 
parishes of Brighton, Hove, and Telescombe. 
This Act, however, provided that if any 
Local Authority should thereafter be con- 
stituted “for any district in which any part 
of the sewers authorised would be situate,” 
having powers over the drainage and to levy 
rates, they should have powers also to 
participate in the benefits and liabilities of 
the Act. A new drainage authority and new 
district of Hove was created by Act of 
Parliament in 1873, but in 1893 the County 
Councils of East and West Sussex, by an 
Order made under the Local Government 
Act, 1888, transferred the parish of 
Aldrington—a large parish to the west 
of Hove—from the Steyning Union and 
added it to Hove. The Sewers Commis- 
sioners have contested the right of 
the district thus added to participate in the 
intercepting system of sewers, which they 
allege, in view of the enormous increase in 
the population of Brighton and Hove, is 
already barely adequate for the demands 
placed upon it, but the decision of the Court 
of Appeal is adverse to their contention, and 
the sewage of this vast area has now to be 
all dealt with over one system. No doubt 
the terms of the Act of 1870 were drawn 
too wide, and have admitted districts to 
come in which were never contemplated ; 
but to us it appears hardly satisfactory]that 
sanitary districts can be completely changed 
by orders under the Local Government Acts. 
In the present case, had an Act of Parlia- 
ment been necessary, the authorities would 
have had further opportunity of considering 
the effect it was likely to have on existing 
Acts, and to have protected themselves, but 
the less formal orders may bring about 
results quite out of the contemplation of the 
parties interested, and do not afford the 
same opportunities for consideration. 


The Brighton 
Drainage Case. 





THE new wiring rules which 
Electric Wiring have just been issued by the 

Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers amplify the old rules considerably, and 
taken as a whole they are as good as any 
hitherto published in this country. The in- 
sulation resistance test, which we criticised 
formerly, is altered for the better, but 
although the importance of measuring the 
insulation resistance between the conductors 
is recognised, no attempt is made to differen- 
tiate between high pressure and low pres- 
sure supply. The insulation resistance 
ought to increase as the square of the pres- 
sure of supply, and so the rule as it stands 





at present has no scientific basis, and is 
most inequitable. A lengthy table is 
given concerning cables, but we were sorry 
to see that the maximum currents were 
calculated by empirical formulae. It would 
have been much better merely to give 
the currents which experience has proved 
suitable for the various sizes. A note to the 
table states that the figures given in some 
cases are not those that will be found by 
calculation, but are the sizes adopted by the 
Cable Makers’ Association so as to avoid 
multiplicity of odd sizes. We pointed this 
out when the Cable Makers published their 
table some years ago, and this belated ex- 
planation seems rather extraordinary. <A 
note is added to Rule 70 which relates to 
dynamos and motors stating that all shunt 
circuits should be broken in a particular 
manner. This is misleading, as the best 
practice with shunt motors is never to break 
the shunt circuit at all, but to have it always: 
in series either with the armature or with 
the armature and part of the starting 
resistance. The old rule about sparking 
in switches is given, although a_ perusal 
of the paper by Messrs. Russell and 
Paterson, which was published in the 
Journal last year, will show] that it mghkt 
have been improved. We wonder how 
many of the switches at Glasgow and 
Hackney would stand the the test of break- 
ing a Circuit with an overload of 50 per cent. 
in volts and ampéres. The Glasgow Cor- 
poration rule is a far more satisfactory one. 
We are glad that the possibility of getting 
shocks has at last received official recogni- 
tion, and a great deal is said about the 
importance of earthing conduits, etc. If the 
rules we have criticised were altered so as 
to put them on a more scientific basis, an 
those which merely state obvious facts were: 
omitted, it would be a great improvement. 





AT a Court of the Governors, 
held last week in Grosvenor 
House, a resolution was carried, 
by which the Governors agreed to consider 
the removal of the hospital to a larger site,. 
and a committee was appointed to inquire. 
into all the questions involved, and to treat: 
with intending purchasers of the existing: 
site and buildings. It was stated at the 
meeting that whereas four adjoining houses 
could be bought for 50,0007, an offer of from. 
350,000/, to 375,000/. had been made for the- 
freehold portion, being one-third of the 
present site, and that during the last thirty- 
five years nearly 200,000/. had been expended 
in equipping the hospital with modern re- 
quirements, without any increase of the 
number of beds (351), though much more: 
space is needed for its continued effi- 
cient administration. The hospital was 
originally founded in 1733, by some of the 
Governors of Westminster Hospital, who 
leased Lord Lanesborough’s “country 
house” and converted it into an infirmary 
for sixty lame and sick patients. To the 
old house of red brick, which faced Hyde- 
Park, I. Ware added two wings—as shown 
in his print of 1733. At the Foundling Hos— 
pital is preserved Wilson’s painting, 1746, oi 
the former building, which is depicted also- 
in the two views of Hyde Park Corner, pre- 
sented by Decimus Burton’s niece, Miss 
E, J. Wood, to the national collection. To 
the hospital, as rebuilt by W. Wilkins, R.A., 
in 1828-30, an upper story in 1859 and a 
new wing in 1868 were added by Arthur P. 


Cc 
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Mee; and then, in 1896, was added a suite 
of rooms which comprises the nurses’ day- 
quarters, the large (east) operating-theatre 
as re-modelied, the new west theatre, and 
offices, &c.: after Mr. H. Percy Adams’s 
plans and designs, The new south wing 
overlooks the site of the Turf Tavern and 
Tattersall’s, mow absorbed in Grosvenor- 
crescent. It is estimated that in the event 
of non-removal a sum of nearly 200,000/. 
should be forthcoming to enable the 
governors to make the best use of the 
present site, of the four houses in St. 
George’s-place, and the space now occupied 
iby the medical school. 





MANY years ago it was pro- 
pe ne Boi meg posed to purify water for pub- 

lic supplies by means of ozone, 
fut until recently nothing was done to 
realise the idea in a practical manner. Now, 
showever, a complete plant for the purifica- 
tion of water in this way has been installed 
in Wiesbaden. For years past, the source 
of water supply has been the Taunus 
springs, but the growing requirements of 
the city made it necessary to look for 
additional means of supply. :This has 
‘beea provided by wells sunk in the 
qwalley of the Rhine, and yielding sur- 
face water of very indifferent quality, 
The new method of purification adopted 
is said to }be extremely satisfactory, 
giving an effluent perfectly suitable 
for drinking purposes. The plant consists 
-of three main parts: engines and dynamos, 
ozonisers, and sterilising towers. In the 
first, current is generated for the‘ ozonisers, 
@umps, and auxiliary machinery; in the 
second, ozone is generated and mixed with 
air; and in the third, water trickles down 
‘fine gravel in the interior of the towers, 
meeting a current of ozonised air, which 
destroys ali pathogenic bacteria and nearly 
all harmless varieties. The installation in 
question is only of moderate capacity, 
having a maximum output of 66,000 gallons 
an hour, but it is interesting as the first 
practical application of a process hitherto 
wased only in the laboratory. 





fo A PAPER on the “ Use of Fire- 
Afamininm proofing Materials as Applied 

_ for to Wood” was recently read 
ee by Dr. Sadtler before : joint 
meeting of the four New York chemical 
organisations. Dr. Sadtler recommends the 
‘use of aluminium sulphate for impregnating 
timber instead of the ammonium sulphate 
or other ammonium salts at present most 
largely used. We also advocates the use of 
‘the Ferrell method of impregnation, which 
‘renders preliminary steaming and sub- 
jection te a vacuum unnecessary, and 
consequently enables the impregnation to 
be accomplished without bruising the 
‘timber and diminishing its strength The 
‘United States Navy makes an allowance 
for 30 per cent. loss in strength for 
timber subjected to impregnation with a 
‘fireproofing salt by the methods hitherto in 
‘vogue, but, according to'Dr, Sadtler, ne such 
.allowance is necessary when tthe Ferrell 
rmethod is employed. The advantages ot 
aluminium sulphate as a fireproofing salt 
are (I) resistance to fire of timber impreg- 
mated with it is greater than that of 
timber impregnated with ammonium salts ; 
(2‘ under influence of great heat a residue of 


aluminium oxide is left in the wood, and as 
this aluminium oxide occupies nearly three 
times the volume of the original aluminium 
sulphate, and is a non-conductor of heat, it 
causes the air-spaces and cells of the wood 
to become filled, and increases its protecting 
and fire-resisting power ; (3) no efflorescence 
appears on the surface of wood impregnated 
with it; and (4) it is not poisonous. 





Dr. E, PETRONELL MANBY 
has made a Report to the Local 
Government Board on the pre- 
valence of diphtheria in the Risborough 
Registration Sub-district. This sub-district 
forms about the northern third of the 
Wycombe Rural District, in the county of 
Buckinghamshire. The Report brings be- 
fore us a sketch of the usual state of things 
to be found in rural districts where there 
has been an outbreak of disease. The 
houses are often damp, and the adjoining 
ground not paved. Water supply is gene- 
rally obtained from shallow wells in the 
chalk, but in the higher parts of the dis- 
trict the “only supply for all purposes is in 
most instances derived from rain water, 
stored in underground tanks. Wells and 
tanks, with hardly an exception, have 
wooden flap-covert flush with the ground, 
often defective, and surface washings can- 
not fail to pass into the water. Some houses 
are without water supply of any kind, the 
tenants having to beg and carry water from 
sources a considerable distance away. Ex- 
crement disposal is effected principally by 
means of privy pits, generally wooden huts, 
often only simple holes in the ground, “I 
found in many otherwise fairly satisfactory 
premises a dilapidated privy, with a pit foul 
in the extreme.” Refuse and excrement 
removal! at Wendover is to some extent 
undertaken by the District Council, but only 
about 160 out of 475 ,houses are so treated. 
The Report concludes with the recommenda- 
tions that the Rural District Council should 
require a permanent supply of water to such 
houses in their district as have not sucha 
supply within a reasonable distance ; that 
the purity of existing water supplies should 
be investigated ; that dwellings which are in 
an insanitary condition should be placed in 
proper repair ; and that the Council should 
give immediate attention to the privy pits in 
their district, ‘many of which are a source 
of grave nuisance, and cannot fail to be 
injurious to health.” 


Condition of 
Wycombe 
Rural District. 





A MASONRY dam of singular 


A Curious design is to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad, 
India. The structure constitutes a large 


arch, which itself consists of twenty-one 
smaller arches, transmitting water pressure 
to solid masonry buttresses, The dam, 
which was built about the year 1800as a 
religious offering, is approximately half a 
mile in length, and the arches range from 
70 ft. to 147 ft. in length of span, the largest 
arch being at the centre of the dam. The 
walls are vertical on both faces, the down- 
stream face being stepped out so as to 
attain the maximum thickness of & ft. Gin., 
within a few feet of the top. A waste weir 
is provided at one end of the dam, but 
during heavy rains, when the lake is full, 
water falls over the crest, thus adding 
greatly to the natural beauty of the scene. 
The water impounded is known as the Meer 





Allum Lake, and serves to supply the city 





ee 
of Hyderabad with water. The reservoir 
has an area of I'4 square miles, with a 
contour of about eight miles, and a maximum 
depth of nearly 50 ft., the capacity being 
about 355,000,000 cubic feet. The Catch. 
ment area of the basin is hilly, and the main 
feeder of the lake is about eight miles in 
length, taking its rise from the river Esee, 





The ola MR. JENNINGS, of Canterbury, 
Barbican, ; 
garpicat» Who was recently appointed 


diocesan architect, has drawn 
up a Report upon the condition of the 
Barbican, by the David's gate, in the town 
wall of Sandwich. Under his advice the 
Mayor and Councillors have decided to 
preserve the structure by renewing the roof 
timbers and tiling, and the weather board. 
ing, to clear away some 2 ft. of cement from 
off the flanking tower of the gate, and to 
pull down a comparatively modern lean.to 
building from against the outer side of the 
gate so as to reveal the at present concealed 
wall and enhancethe appearance of the tower, 
Edward IV. fortified the town against attacks 
by the French with a wall, strengthened by 
bastions, and surrounded it with a fosse: 
portions of the walls yet remain, and until 
1784 five of the gates were entire. The high 
road from Deal enters the town by the site 
of the New Gate in the southern wall which 
has been partly rased and converted intoa 
public walk. Two other of the gates are 
preserved in the northern wall, facing the site 
of Stonhose, or Stonar. One of these is the 
Fisher's Gate, at the end of Fisher’s-street, 
opening on to the ancient ferry across the 
river Wantsum ; the other, standing about 
80 yards westwards, is the Bridge, or David's 
Gate, distinguished by its Barbican and the 
Custom House. The quay separates the 
Barbican from the stone bridge which was 
built, in pursuance of an Act of 1755, to re- 
place the drawbridge, giving access to the 
Thanet side of the river aud the road to 
Ebbe’s Fleet, and thence by Pegwell Bay to 
Ramsgate. 





WE may couple Mr. Maclean's 
The Haymarket and Messrs. Tooth & Sons 
' Spring exhibitions under one 
paragraph, not only in respect of their 
proximity and identity of date, but because 
on this occasion they seem both to have 
depended rather on pictures of the Barbizon 
School, the same pamphlet on the artists of 
the school having been handed to visiters in 
both exhibitions, The artists of this 
school, however, are not represented in 
so important a manner as one was led 
to expect. Some of the Corots, for 
instance, in Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery aré 
only very slight sketches, and the works by 
Harpignies are only small ones, though one 
of them, “Coup de Vent” (67) is a very fine 
one. “Le Rageur” (24) is a fine example 
of Diaz; and in the small room is an exceed- 
ingly finely painted head of a woman 
by Bouguereau, far preferable to his large 
picture in the other room. Whe small room 
contains also two admirable works by 
Verboeckhoven (6) and Vollon (13). ™ 
Maclean has secured for the centre-piece © 
his exhibition a Corot of the first water 
“L’Etang de Mortefontein ” (23), which repre” 
sents the finest poetic element in this artists 
works; also a nude figure-study by Corot 
“Les Conseils de l’Amour ” (29) ; 2 curiosity, 
but not etherwise very attractive. Wis 
are one on ‘uo rathes poor examples 
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Diaz, and an exceedingly fine forest land- 
scape by Jacque, so much in the style of 
Diaz that it might almost pass for his. 








Art the small gallery of Messrs. 
Th: Dutch Yan Wisselingh, in Brook- 
Gallery. Street, there is a remarkable 
collection on view of flower and fruit paint- 
ings by M. Fantin-Latour, along with a 
number of small landscapes by M. Har- 
pignies. These latter, of course, are not 
among the prominent productions of the 
great French landscape-painter; they are 
sketches and impressions, or studies for 
larger works; but among them are 
small landscapes of great beauty; 
“Souvenir de Meudon,” for instance (24). 
The “Vue prise 4 Beaulieu ” (30) is either a 
study for or a repetition of a large picture 
which was in the Salon a year or two since. 
But the notable quality of the small exhibi- 
tion lies in M. Fantin-Latour’s flower and 
fruit studies, a line of art in which this artist 
occupies the highest rank ; and this is, we 
believe, the first time that a number of his 
works of this class have been collectively 
exhibited. They are all so fine that it is 
difficult to particularise, but we may mention 
especially “Roses” (2); “The Flowers of 
Middle Summer” (12); ‘“ Chrysanthemums ” 
(17); and a small painting of a bunch of 
grapes laid on a white dish, which, in its 
way, is one of the most perfect examples of 
the art of painting that we have ever seen, 


4th 
.-_ 7 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week in the Meeting-room of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., Mr. H. T. Hare, President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and some nominations 
having been read, it was announced that Mr. 
$. D. Adshead had been reinstated as a 
member. 

On the motion of Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon. 
secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Messrs. Romaine- Walker and Besant for 
kindly conducting a party of members over the 
church at Farm-street and the Duke of Marl- 
—" house at Curzon-street on the 7th 
inst, 

New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund, 
¢.¢., Messrs, Thomas Blashill, rol. tos. ; Sidney 
R. J. Smith, 5/.; T. C. Agutter, 3/. 3s.; and 
W. G. R. Bousfield, 21, 2s. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the donors. 


The late Professor Roger Smith. 


The Chairman said he wished to propose a 
vote of condolence to the family of the late 
Professor Roger Smith. The deceased gentle- 
man had been intimately connected with the 
Association, and many of the members had 
been through his classes at University College. 
The Association therefore must feel much 
more than an ordinary sense of the Joss which 
the profession had sustained in Professor Roger 
Smith's death, and he was quite sure the 
= of condolence would be a sincere 


The motion was agreed to in silence. 
The House List. 


The Chairman then read the following 
House List for next session :— 
ee. Henry T. Hare. 
ice- Presidents. Messrs. R. S. F 
aol ee ssrs. R. S. Balfour and 
ommittee (ten to be elected).—Messrs. L 
— G. B. Carviil, Walter Cave, F, Dare 
papham, E. Gay Dawber, F. C. Eden, D. T. 
> * J. S. Gibson, E. L. Lutyens, John Murray, 
- B. Niven, H. Passmore, W. A. Pite, A. N. 


* See our iss £ <a arma re 
Issue f; - oe 
account of the aco o the rath inst., page 285, for an 


Prentice, W. Howard Seth-Smith, Sidney R. J. 
Smith, A. Brumwell Thomas, R. H. Weymouth, 
A. Needham Wilson, W. W. Wimperis. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. Francis Hooper. Hon. 
Librarian—Mr. J. MacLaren Ross. Hon. 
Secretaries—Messrs. H. P. G. Maule and 
Henry Tanner, jun. 

Other officers : Hon. Solicitor—Mr. W. H. 
Jamieson. Hon. Assistant Librarians.—Messrs. 
W. A. S. Pettit and A. H. Goslett. 


Ancient and Modern Town Houses. 


Mr. W. H. White then read the following 
paper on “ Ancient and Modern Town Houses ; 
or, the Evolution of Domestic Architecture in 
London” :— 

This title is perhaps too comprehensive for 
a short paper, and it should therefore be men- 
tioned at once that only certain phases of the 
subject can be considered within its limits. 
Between its two headings, however, one sees 
in dim perspective much that is interesting in 
the gradual development of that class of 
buildings which, from the earliest grouping of 
houses for mutual protection down to such 
a vast aggregation of dwellings forming our 
modern London, has always been the nucleus 
from which, and around which, all. other 
buildings have grown. 

Once the walls of a fortified town were 
built, the ever-increasing number of inhabi- 
tants must have led up to the problem of 
getting as much accommodation in a limited 
space as possible, and limitation of space 
occurred in very early times, the result being 
that streets were narrow—mere alleys in most 
cases —and the picturesque timbered and 
plastered overhanging stories which were 
built down to the time of the Great Fire 
added to the difficulties of properly lighting 
the houses, and also of access of air. 

There is an interesting book entitled, “ The 
Evolution of the English House,’ by S. O. 
Addy, and there are four volumes upon 
“ Domestic Architecture ” by Turner and 
Parker, which trace the development of the 
house to the sixteenth century. Without 
dipping further, therefore, into the ancient 
history of town houses (although much that 
is interesting could be written thereon), we 
may take as sufficiently ‘ancient ” the houses 
that were built in the seventeenth century, and 
then trace the problems that an architect had 
to solve in old days and has now to solve in 
these bustling times. 

Starting from Wren and the impetus given 
to the development of the town house by the 
Great Fire of 1666, it may be noted that fram 
that time to the middle of the eighteenth 
century there does not appear to have been 
any radical change in the type of plans adopted 
for the various classes of houses. By “classes ” 
is here meant the small-sized town house, the 
middle-sized (both in terraces), and the town 
mansion. 

Of the first and second types there are few 
examples extant earlier than the eighteenth 
century, and of the mansions also, owing to the 
numerous alterations which have taken place, 
not many remain as first designed. 

But, dating from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, we have innumerable examples of 
these types, and upon examining them’ in 
detail, we shall find the same faults recurring 
in each, and, let us hope, the elimination of 
these faults to a great extent in present-day 
work. 

It appears to have been the rule to have 
spent whatever time and thought was given to 
the planning of houses, until quite recent 
times, to the ground and first floors—the base- 
ments and upper floors being fearful and 
wonderful. It was all for “my lord and my 
lady,” and let the serving men and women 
shift for themselves. ‘Live, and be thankful,” 
was thought good enough for their motto, and 
they accepted the situation. 

The reception-rooms having been planned, 
the bedrooms and children’s and servants’ apart- 
ments had but little attention bestowed upon 
them, and were more often than not badly 
lighted, badly arranged, and, to use a paradox, 
low in height. It is extraordinary why the 
early builders could have ever willingly bur- 
rowed down into the earth and increased their 
difficulties as to lighting and draining to such 
an extent. 

No special scheme of house building appears 
to have been laid down prior to Wren’s time, 
and his plan for rebuilding London after the 


had been appointed Surveyor to the City by 
the Corporation, we are informed, were much 
overworked in setting out the rebuilding 
schemes. 

In 1668 Pepys describes a fire in Minchin- 
lane—a detached house “ not yet quite finished, 
and the benefit of brick was well seen, for it 
burnt all inward and fell down within itself, so 
no fear of doing more hurt.” 

Apparently, also, the jerry builder was to 
the fore in the rebuilding, as our friend Pepys 
tells us: “I hear (1668) that there is fallen 
down a new house, not quite finished, in Lum- 
berd-street, and that there have been several 
so, they making use of bad mortar and bricks,” 

From this time almost to the end of the 
seventeenth century no building schemes of 
any note can now be followed with advantage, 
so many alterations having taken place. 

Wren must have had so much to do, in his 
official capacity, upon St. Paul’s and in design- 
ing sixty City churches, with a few other trifles, 
that we can scarcely trace his influence ori that 
of any other architect in the ordinary terrace- 
house plan, although the traditions of his school 
of work can be seen in numerous instances. 
It is on record that he built a mansion for 
himself in Great Russell-street, but Elmes 
states that in 1823 “its noble front with 
majestic cantilever cornice was taken down by 
a speculating builder and common Act of 
Parliament fronts run up for four houses in its 
stead.” 

In the eighteenth century a vast quantity of 
houses were erected in London, and most of 
the principal residential squares and streets 
were laid out or rebuilt, with the exception of 
portions of Belgravia and practically the whole 
of South Kensington, this being nineteenth- 
century work. 

Devonshire-square, City, was laid out be- 
tween 1620 to 1670, but rebuilt later. 

Finsbury-square was laid out by the younger 
Dance in 1777, and was the first public place 
in London lighted by gas. 

Finsbury-circus was built in 1814 ; its glories 
have departed, and huge blocks of offices have 
taken the place of most of the fine old terrace 
houses. . 

Bloomsbury-square was laid out in the 
seventeenth century, but rebuilt during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Grosvenor-square, although laid out in 1695 
by Kent, has been rebuilt to a great extent, and 
was “the last square lighted by gas.”* 

Cavendish-square was commenced in 1717 
and 1718, but ibuilding was then checked by 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, and this 
square remained in an unfinished state for 
many years. James of Greenwich was the 
architect of the two fine houses still in exist- 
ance on the north side, which are excel- 
lent examples of Wren’s school. 

The Brothers Adam built the Adelphi; in 
1768, some houses in Mansfield-street in 1768, 
a mansion in St. James’-square in 1772, and 
one in Grosvenor-square in 1773, Portland- 
place in 1778, a terrace of houses in Fitzroy- 
square in 1790-1794, and as these are stone- 
fronted they appear to have seen that their 
favourite “stucco” was not all that could be 
desired. 

Portman-square was|begun in 1764, but was 
not finished until twenty years afterwards, and 
was then described as “on the outskirts of the 
town, approached on one side: by a road, 
unlit, unpaved, and inaccessible by carriages.” 
This brief list of dates gives us a rough out- 
line of the history of the laying-out of some of 
the principal squares and terraces of houses 
built during the eighteenth century. 

It is a matter for reflection to trace in the 
evolution of town houses how the trend of 
fashion has moved westward—and here it may 
be interesting to note that in most towns the 
fashionable quarters are in the west, and 
‘‘fashion” for centuries past in London has 
ever moved westward. 

We are told that “the first emigration of the 
London merchants (who used to live over their 
shops) westward was about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and only those who had 
secured large fortunes and possessed reputa- 
tions beyond the shadow of a doubt ventured 
as far as Hatton Garden.” 

We may now consider the work done in 
the nineteenth century to meet this westward 
movement, and soon discover that the specula- 
tor was again to the fore. 








Fire was not carried out according to his ideas. 
Yet he and Hooke, who had also made a plan, 





and who, owing to their appreciation of it, 


* ‘London, Past and Present.” By Wheatley and 
Cunningham. 


t See article in the Bu‘lder on the Adelphi, 
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Regent-street and Regent’s Park were laid 
out by John Nash from about 1812 to 1820, 

Belgrave-squire was built in 1825 from 
designs by George Basevi, and Eaton-square 
by Cubitt in 1827—‘‘ Cubitt built’ being (long 
afterwards) a sufficient guarantee for well- 
built houses. This term is used advisedly, as, 
alas! there is much to be deplored architectu- 


— that date to the work done upon the 
Grosvenor, Cadogan, and Queen’s Gate 
Estates (dating from about 1880), there is not 
much to interest us. 7a 

A very large amount of rebuilding has taken 
place upon these estates during the past 
twenty years, and fortunately a great deal of 
it has been done by some of our leading men, 
and here can be seen the work which must go 
down to future generations as some of the best 
town house work done during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

There is a considerable variety in the plans 
and elevations, and the development shows 
the reaction from the Portland-place and 
Harley-street terrace type. There is, no 
doubt, much that is charming in some of the 
new work done upon these estates, but 
whether the endless variety and “inconse- 
quence” of many of the designs has not been 
produced at too great a sacrifice of digaity is a 
very moot question. This restlessness seems 
to be characteristic of the age, and it is inter- 
esting to speculate as to what would now be 
done in the designing of a row of terrace 
houses or a good “ square,” say by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, judging from the gradual development 
of his work from ‘‘ Craigside,” with its infinite 
variety and charm, and the dignity and 
reserve shown in his final masterpiece, 
“ Chesters.” 

In the corner house in Queen’s Gate, also 
by Mr. Norman Shaw—although we are told 
he was given a cue as to what was desired by 
the owner, yet it is well worth noting that 
after a long series of buildings thoroughly 
English in feeling, yet entirely fresh in 
grouping, and with detail all his own—we 
find him at the close of his professional career 
reverting to severer forms and detail, allowing 
scale and proportion to take the place of pic- 
turesqueness, and really going back to the time 
when English architecture ceased to be a 
living style—viz., the early Georges. 

Until that time there had been a gradual 
development, a real following-on of design, 
and adapted to the requirements of the age. 
Since that time we have been ringing the 
changes on the Greek revival, the Gothic re- 
vival, and, latterly, rushing to the Continent 
and coming back with sketch books filled with 
innumerable “bits” to be grafted on to the 
next new work. But it is most interesting to 
see (as is apparent in so much that has been 
done during the past ten years) that the ten- 
dency is to return to our vernacular ; to pick 
up the threads and to carry on the traditions of 
our own work, and surely it is worth while 
that our students should pause and study this 
reaction before struggling to invent. new 
forms. By the way, does this not often mean 
amorphous lumps of brick and stone with con- 
ventional orange trees growing over the fronts 
of buildings and bearing fruit in the most 
extraordinary manner? This, however, is not 
2 paper on “Architectural Styles,” but the 
foregoing remarks are the outcome of studying 
the elevations of the houses we have been re- 
viewing, and it need not be assumed they are 
suggested with a view of checking individuality 
2 variety of detail, for it may be noticed that 
although “ style” has been kept in the Queen’s 
Gate house by Mr. Shaw, individuality is also 
impressed upon the design—internally more 
than externally, perhaps. 
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Adam was designed to show the relative 
importance of the rooms, but (with the excep- 
tion of the drawing-room floor) the windows 
in many cases were too small to properly light 
and ventilate the rooms; it is curious they 
failed to realise the great defect which acentre 
pier between two windows produced as 
regards the effective lighting of a long room 
end on to the front (see fig. I). 

This applies to their London town houses of 
the ordinary terracetype. The best work of the 
Brothers Adam can be seen in their detached 
mansions, where their skill in the grouping of 
finesuites of apartments and for producing grand 
vistas and effects can be seen to most advantage. 

The question of fenestration, formerly the 
keynote to the design and proportion of house 
fronts, seems in much of the work now being 
done to be relegated to the background, if not 
indeed, forgotten in the craze for novelty of 
arrangement regardless of the position or 
needs of the rooms. 

The lower rooms, although requiring large 
windows in proportion to their size (parti- 
cularly in narrow streets) are frequently 
under-lighted, whilst the upper floors are over- 
windowed, and the desire for variety is allowed 
to dominate the whole character of the front. 
This criticism applies to town house archi- 
tecture, not blocks of flats, where each floor is 
almost of the same importance. 

The Brothers Adam were individualists and, 
to a very great extent, the characteristics of 
their work died with them, to be revived, so far 
as internal decorations are concerned, a century 
after their great work was ended. In the 
house, No. 25, Portland-place, said to have bzen 
built by Robert Adam for his own occupation, 
we have a good specimen of their work. 

The work of John Nash had none of their 
refinement of detail, although certain qualities 
of his work, viz., breadth of effect, grouping 
and balance, are well worth studying. 

Had the terraces of houses in Regent’s Park 
which he erected (Cornwall-terrace was de- 
signed by Decimus Burton, but the same feel- 
ing exists) been faced with stone instead of 
stucco, the effect now would impress us in 
quite a different manner. Indeed, a walk 
round Regent’s Park might convince the 
sceptical that breadth of effect may yet be 
obtained with a considerable amount of variety, 
and there is an element of repose and dignity 
about these terraces sadly lacking in the work 
now in general vogue ; but this must not be 
confounded with the deadly monotony of the 
rows upon rows of stuccoed monstrosities of the 
Cromwell-road type : “Stuccoed and usually also 
porticoed, and bearing a gloomy likeness to an 
array of family vaults awaiting their occu- 
pants,” as Mrs. Cook in “Highways and 
Byways in London ” recently said. 

Until some of our prominent estate owners 
make the opportunity, by dealing with blocks 
of houses at a time, instead of solitary slips, 
there appears little chance of any change from 
the kaleidoscopic effects in our streets which 
our present lack of system and scheme pro- 
duces. 

On the Grosvenor and Cadogan Estates, 
although much good work has been done, yet 
designs “ jostle ” each other. 

Mr. H. H. Statham’s excellent book on 
“ Modern Architecture” contains much valuable 
criticism and useful advice upon this subject. 

In dealing with recent work it is difficult to 
differentiate between the characteristics of the 
plans of various architects, and it would be 
necessary to devote a special paragraph to the 
work of each man to bring out these points, 
but a study of the plans which have been 
published shows that in later years much has 
been done to give greater individuality to the 
plans of even ordinary terrace houses than was 
formerly the case; but a writer has truly said 
that, ‘‘ except in the minority of instances, town 
houses are not built by the men who inhabit 
them, and. in rarer cases still, it is where 
ground values and questions of light and air do 
not entirely over-rule the zesthetic influences of 
architecture itself.’”’ Indeed, most of the best 
modern work is that which has been done by 
architects for special clients to meet the latters’ 
particular requirements ; further, the site and 
its surroundings in many cases dictate the 
general laying-out of the plan. 

Aspect must also be considered as far as 
possible, even in smoky, murky London. 

In a magazine article upon Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s work, published a few years ago, there 
is this statement :—“ Planning of the modern 
London house does not count, as there it 
becomes, from the mere nature of things, a 


scientific problem of reduction ; but the two 
examples—‘a terrace house’ and a ‘ semi- 
detached house’—in Queen’s Gate (by Mr. 
Shaw) show the art ot planning in quite a 
remarkable degree.” : 

Planning is, perhaps, not quite so interesting 
to students as designing the elevations, and yet 
the importance of the plan cannot be over- 
rated, and the art or science of planning, as 
shown in the works of the best masters, is a 
very different thing indeed from that which 
comes from less able hands, and most certainly 
does “ count.” 

Having received instructions to build a 
house in London—say, upon the site of an old 
one—the architect should study as far as 
possible the client’s mode of living, his “hobby,” 
and the accommodation he requires, and must 
not forget that “cost” will enter largely 
into the question and enhance his difficulties. 
Further difficulties may then present them- 
selves in the shape of Acts of Parliament and 
L.C.C. by-laws, and neighbours’ rights (‘‘ vested 
interests’’), if neglected by the architect, will 
probably Iand him and his client into sad 
trouble and worry. 

In building upon a large estate other diffi- 
culties may be presented. The owner’s and 
his surveyor’s views require special attention, 
and the popular cry against the ground land- 
lords naturally makes them desire to meet 
their tenants’ views as far as possible in some 
instances, and otherwise sometimes, and there- 
fore compromises have to be made, and the 
architect’s hands are by no means unfettered. 

We will now consider the planning of town 
houses more in detail, and it may be as well to 
mention that the detached town mansion is not 
dealt with in this paper. It is in itself a 
sufficient subject for a very interesting dis- 
cussion, but general principles can scarcely be 
laid down when conditions and requirements 
are so varied.* 

As a matter of interest, some illustrations of 
such houses are shown upon the screens. 

In the modern town house of the terrace 
type, whether the frontage be 20 or 30 ft., the 
problem is much the same ; that is, the same 
number of rooms—in a given locality—will be 
asked for, the keynote being the relation of the 
hall and staircase to the rooms. 

Of the “Adam” type, the two examples ex- 
hibited show very well the charm of their 
work and their faults, judged by present-day 
requirements, and as indicating how much 
hinges upon a small point, it will be observed 
(fig. 1) that the sanitary block is in both 
cases at the extreme end of the ground and 
first floors and approached only through some 
of the principal rcoms. Upon examination of 
the Cadogan Estate (fig. 2),,Queen’s Gate (figs. 3 
and 4), and Harley-street plans (fig. 5), now exhi- 
bited, it will be seen that modern ideas as to 
the position of the sanitary block have com- 
pletely changed the type of plan. 

Most people want to enter their rooms direct 
from the hall or corridors, and that the rooms 
be not “ passage” rooms from one part of the 
building to another. 

There is a tendency (upon restricted sites) 
to omit the morning room and to enlarge the 
hall and make it more like a room ; there is no 
doubt a considerable charm in this type of plan 
and, where the staircase is well treated and is 
not allowed to take up too much room, the hall 
becomes a useful lounge. A good fireplace is 
essential if it is to be so used, and well-arranged 
radiators materially add to the warmth and 
comfort of the house, 

If a staircase from the basement to the outer 
hall can be obtained, the inner hall is less 
liable to disturbance by the entrance of ser- 
vants. Such a plan often permits of side light- 
ing from an area which is most desirable, but 
usually the space given up to the area is not 
sufficient—the air is stagnant, and very little 
light is obtained, the result being again unsatis- 
factory. If “pairs” of houses can be built the 
areas become double in size so far as light 
and air go, and this is a great gain to both 


houses. Examples are shown with and 
without. . ; 
The usual “Adam” staircase is top 


lighted, and although in many cases this has 
been effectively treated, the great defect 
is a gloomy hall. This can in some cases be 
avoided, and in the Harley-street house (No. 8) 
a window has been introduced upon each 
half-landing in addition to a good lantern- 
light—thus flooding the hall and staircase with 








* The subject of ‘‘ Town Houses” was ably treated in 
a very philosophical paper by Professor Kerr (vide Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Transactions, 1894 
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light and giving ample ventilation, which is 
not to be obtained by the merely top-lighted 
staircase. This is a simple solution of the 
problem, and might be more oiten adopted 
with advantage. It breaks up the long 
shadows Cast by the upper fligh’s of stairs and 
landings, and gives a sense of brightness 
and airiness which has proved attractive, 
There is another determinant as to the 
position of the staircase, and that is the 
planning of the drawing-room, ¢.g., first floor. 
If double or connected drawing-rooms are 
required the staircase cannot be taken up 
between the rooms in the ordinary 20 ft. to 
30ft. frontage ; if, however, connected rooms 
be not required, and the site is sufficiently 
deep, a central staircase, lighted either 
from the top, or from an area, or from 
both can be obtained, and the examples 
of this type shown are worth studying. 
A second staircase should, wherever possible, 
be provided—in the smaller houses, of course, 
it is not possible—and its substitute, although 
Sometimes practicable, is expensive—it is a 
small passenger-lift. But unless this can be 
worked by electricity, and arranged to be used 
without a special attendant, it is not of much 
use. 

Whilst dealing with the position of the 
staircases the relation of same to the kitchen 
is of great importance. In some of the old 
plans the service appears to have been almost 
lost sight of, and the labour to the servants 
must have been immense, and would not be 
tolerated by the present-day domestic servant. 
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place, and the ordinary “passage” effect is 
oan upon the ground floor usually 
required are a good dining-room (and remem. 
ber that 15 ft. in width is the minimum for 
comfort), a library and morning or own room, 
and a billiard-room 1s now more often asked 
for than formerly. lf space be limited upon 
the ground floor, a billiard-room can often be 
devised in the basement ; but in such cases a 
staircase separate from the servants’ stairs 
should be arranged so that access can be 
obtained without passing through the servants’ 
—o gentlemen’s water-closet and lavatory 
should be upon the ground floor, and well 
s¢ ned. 

j Passing to the drawing-room floor, we have 
to decide whether there ave to be two drawing- 
rooms or a single drawing-room and boudoir, 
with perhaps a guest’s bedroom. For the 
ordinary house a large drawing-room, with 
smaller back drawing-room, with large doors 
between and a small boudoir, is a very useful 
arrangement. If possible a water-closet and 
lavatory should be provided upon this floor, 
if a well-screened position can be discovered. 
if a guest’s bedroom be planned upon this 
door, a dressing-room and bathroom and water- 
closet are very desirable, and unless space pre- 
vents should be arranged. 

The second floor is usually given up to the 
heads of the family and ordinary requirements 
demand a good bedroom with dressing-room 
(large enough to use as an extra bedroom), 
bathroom and water-closet, and one or two 
smaller bedrooms. 

The principal staircase can sometimes with 
advantage terminate on this floor, and the back 
staircase become the staircase to the upper 
doors; but it should in such a case be well 
arranged and of more importance than the 
ordinary back stair. The drawback to this 
plan is that it becomes common to the family 
and servants. A skilful planner can often solve 
this difficulty, however. 

The third floor usuaily follows the arrange- 
ment of the second floor. If there are children 
to arrange for, then special planning is re- 
quired, and the accommodation should consist 
of a large dayroom, two or three bedrooms, 
bathroom, water-closet, nursery pantry with 
sink, small larder, linen store, and plenty of 
cupboard accommodation—and a lift in this 
case saves much labour. 

On the fourth floor the servants’ bedrooms, 
boxroom, cistern-room, and, if possible, isola- 
tion-room, should be arranged, with easy 
access to the roof and from thence to adjoining 
roofs in case of fire. 

Descending to the basement, let us first 
glance at the plans of some old houses and 
compare them with those of recent date, and 
try and discern the reasons for the develop- 
ment. It is a mystery that with the drainage 
arrangements which existed (or the lack of 
them) to recent times the death rate of 
London has been so low. It was until quite 
recently a common occurrence for the drainage 
to go into loosely-formed brick channels, very 
close to the underside of the basement floors 
and leading to cesspools constructed right 
ander the houses; and in dealing with old 
houses close search should always be made 
for open jointed pipes laid in brick drains and 
cesspools disused, but full of foul matter. 

As previously mentioned, it appears as if no 
careful study were made of the planning of 
the basement in the old houses—masses of 
brickwork, long dark passages and recesses 
abound, windows were absurdly small ; it seems 
— impossible that servants could have 
pr under such conditions ; the very defects 

Planning increased the staff required to do 
the work of the house, for dark rooms and 
Passages are almost synonymous with dirty 
rooms and passages. 

Many of the old examples show that the 
Position sometimes selected for the kitchen 
Was about as far from the dining-room as 
Possible, and lifts were not then in use 
m. water-closets in the plan shown in a 
oan lead out of the men-servants’ 
ele ae ca n many of the Harley-street 

| originally planned the water-closets 
eM the party-wall and without a ray 
These phen no outside ventilation was possible. 
jointed — together with the old open- 
strange Poca = cesspools, were, indeed, 
are typical of - combinations. The examples 
undreds of such cases which 


existed until quite re a ; 
are not yet extinct. cent years, and, indeed, 





The difficulties of the older architects were 
increased by the necessity of providing laun- 
dries and bakehouses, which were often placed 
in the basement. Steam laundries and bakeries 
have helped to solve these difficulties, and we 
are able to concentrate and centralise the work 
and service of the basement to a very great 
extent. No part of the house will pay better 
for able planning than the basement. 

It will not be necessary to describe in detail 
the rooms required in the basement, but only 
to insist that their proper relation to each other 
and to the upper rooms is of the utmost 
importance for the economical working of the 
house. 

It was time that the old order gave place to 
the new, and that the comfort and welfare 
of the servants be taken into consideration, for 
without such consideration the comfort of the 
owners and occupiers must certainly be les- 
sened, and an abnormal staff of servants will 
be required to do the housework. 

The problem of how to adapt old houses 
such as are here indicated—to bring them, in 
the words of the house agents, “ modernised 
up to date’”—is one often presented to the 
architect. 

By studying carefully how to concentrate 
the service, by rearranging the rooms, by 
enlarging the window openings, obtaining 
borrowed lights and glazed doors wherever 
possible, many of these old basements can be 
made light, easy to work, and perfectly 
healthy ; but it is not a task to be entered 
upon lightly, and will often call for more skill 
and patience than the average man cares to 
bestow upon the matter. These exercises are, 
however, of very great use to the house 
planner, as from the very defects one learns 
what to avoid in planning new work. 

There are numerous small points that go 
towards the proper equipment of even an 
ordinary-sized town house ; amongst them may 
be mentioned: Plenty of cupboard accommo- 
dation and good linen stores—but see that these 
are in suitable positions. 

A carefully arranged dinner and service lift 
from the basement to the top floor, if possible, 
and large enough for coals and ordinary 
luggage, should be arranged. The well of the 
back staircase is a good position, but this some- 
times is farther from the dining-ro»m than is 
desirable. 

Telephones or speaking-tubes from each 
floor to the basement save much labour. 

Hot and cold water services upon each bed- 
room floor, and at least two bathrooms, are 
required in a well-arranged house of the class 
we are considering. 

The careful arrangement of the electric 
lighting to control and to avoid waste must be 
studied, and the architect is the proper person 
to arrange these matters, which should be 
thought of when the plans are being made to 
avoid trouble and annoyance afterwards. 

The Public Health by-laws must not be for- 
gotten, and the proper arrangement and dispo- 
sition of the bathrooms, water-closets, house- 
maid’s sinks, &c., if not well considered in 
planning, lead to trouble and waste of money 
to an alarming extent. 

No doubt all these considerations have added 
greatly to the difficulties of modern house 
planning, but by dint of much patience and 
persistent labour the various offices can be 
properly and correctly placed and—although 
we may envy our brothers of the craft who in 
earlier times had practically solved their 
problems when the ground and first-floor plans 
were made—we of this day must face our diffi- 
culties and take our pleasure in solving them. 
We must not be content with a thing that 
“will do,” nor relax our efforts until we feel 
we have arrived at that happy compromise, 
the best that can be done “ under the circum- 
stances of the case.’ When the plans are all 
carefully drawn out, then is the time to study 
in detail the position and size of doors, fire- 
places, and windows, to throw light into the 
dark corners, to provide a proper place for 
everything, and therefcre leave no chance for 
a thing to be out of its place. 


“The little more, and how much it is—the little 
less and what worlds away ! ”"—Browning. 


The architect should be his own severest 
critic, and should not rest so long as he can 
see there is a point which can be improved 

The examination of the plans published in 
our excellent professional journals show often 
enough that this is not done, and very imper- 
fectly and badly arranged houses are still3being 
planned and unfortunately bu'!t ! 


Our young architects should make use of the 
many advantages these illustrations offer them 
by way of examples, and when real practical 
work comes they should first carefully con- 
sider what has been done before committing 
themselves to working drawings, which may 
not be the best solution of the problem. 

Finally, if we are to arrive at dignified and 
comfortable houses, “cranky” notions and 
mere eccentricity—which is commonly called 
“ originality,” must be set aside. 

Most people require houses to live in. We 
should therefore strive to concentrate the work 
of the house to make it, as far as possible, 
bright, cheerful, and well arranged and well 
constructed. Give every opportunity to let 
such sunshine as we are blessed with enter the 
house wherever possible, and by so doing you 
will add greatly to the health and comfort of 
its occupants. 





Professor Beresford Pite, in proposing a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. White for his 
carefully prepared paper, and for his interest- 
ing collection of diagrams, said the lecturer 
had given them a very able review of the 
development of house building in London. 
The house in which that meeting was being 
held (No, 9, Conduit-street) belonged originally, 
he believed, toa nobleman, and perhaps some- 
one could tell them when it was acquired by 
the Architectural Union Co. At all events, 
it was of the interesting late Adam period, and 
in it were remains of some very delightful 
features. The old brick houses that followed 
the Great Fire, of which a few were still left, 
were very interesting, and they helped one to 
form a clear idea of what the brothers Adam 
did—how they got quite away from the large, 
bulky, freedom of Wren’s school and imported 
what was really an artificial delicacy of form 
with the aid of Italian workmen and mysterious 
compounds—gums and sheilacs mixed in with 
their plaster and kept a dead secret, and the 
curious refinements which they applied to the 
fronts of their houses—decorations which we 
see at the Adelphi, and that seem to be scarcely 
appropriate, or those very extraordinary, flat 
pilasters, of which there were types in Port- 
land-place, with the party wall probably find- 
ing its centre in the middle of one of them, if 
not in the middle of the pediment. From that 
flat, refined method, Nash seemed to have re- 
volted, for there was much depth of effect in 
grouping and piling up of colonnades seen in his 
work in Regent-street, which was evidently a 
protest against the over-refinement of the Adam 
method. Meanwhile, of course, without the 
assistance of the Adams, houses began spring- 
ing up for the smaller professional men, such 
as architects and doctors, in Bloomsbury, 
Guilford-street, Gower-street, &c., before they 
were disfigured by work done at the expiration 
of leases—before the addition of sanitary 
blocks behind and bay windows in front. 
There was much in the Bloomsbury district 
that was very simple and interesting, which 
seemed to represent the current tradition apart 
from the special work of the Adams and Nash. 
With regard to Mr. White’s criticism of the 
plans of the large houses, we could hardly 
criticise them at the present day. Each one of 
those plans represented the mode of life of the 
time, just as our plans represented the mode 
of life of our time. Those suites of rooms 
with only one water-closet in each suite were 
intended solely for one person, for the mem- 
bers of those large houses were parcelled out 
into suites, As to the servants or attendants, 
.he supposed that few architects had to do with 
clients who, nowadays, were troubled with too 
many servants, but those large hoses in the 
West End referred to by Mr. White, were 
built so as to accommodate the servants the 
owner brought up from the country in the 
season. It was nothing for the servants to 
carry the food a little distance, and domestic 
ideas governed the whole plan. He supposed 
the day would come when the kitchen would 
be on the ground floor, and we shall live by 
the aid of a speaking tube and so forth ; 
or as people were being crowded more 
into small spaces, large houses will cease 
to be built, and people will live in flats and 
would have no spare accommodation at 
all. There was a great deal of practical 
common-sense in Mr. White’s paper. As to 
the internal effect of light in a room, if they 
carefully judged the effect of the light from 
their windows by observation rather than from 
plans they would be amazed sometimes by the 
way one or two windows would light a room 





—they would never imagine, for instance, that 
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certain rooms could be properly lighted by the 
windows provided. A little careful observation 
as to how that was achieved would help them 
to obtain valuable facts. He knew a very long 
room which had windows only at the two ends, 
but it was beautifully lighted and some tapes- 
tries in it could be seen quiteadmirably. Each 
end of the room was a shallow curve, and the 
windows came right down to the floor and very 
nearly up to the ceiling. The effect was most 
unexpected and hardly to be believed, but by 
noting such effects one knew that they could 
be produced. As to halls in London houses, 
he hoped the fashion would soon pass away, 
for in a London house the hall was a great 
mistake. There was no real comfort in a hall 
unless it was of ample size. The hall in a 
country house was generally the largest room 
of the house, and it should be large enough for 
the principal rooms on the ground floor to open 
on to it. One felt a sense of ease in getting 
into a house with a plain and straightforward 
plan, and with an ample entranceand easy access 
to the staircase behind. He did not like a com- 
plicated plan for a town house, for he liked to 
go into a house and know where he was going. 
The needless dodging about in some modern 
London houses was a li(tle trying, and he hoped 
that architects would improve on that be- 
fore long. Another point in connexion with 
the staircase was the great desirability of 
breaking it into two flights, so as to prevent 
the spread of fire shou'd an outbreak occur. 
If the staircase went right up the house from 
ground floor to top without any break a shaft 
was provided, and fire had an easy means of 
reaching the top of the house. Mr. White had 
indicated some of the advantages of breaking 
the flight of the staircase, and there was this 
additional one of affording a possible escape to 
the inmates when the lower part of the house 
was on fire : the staircase would not burn 
throughout, and the risk was divided by the 
staircase. Architects ought to dismiss from 
their minds the “terrors” of Building Acts, 
ground leases, and vested interests. They had 
to be faced, and were nota very serious part 
of one’s existence, and they did not affect the 
fundamentals of planning—the means the archi- 
tect had of meeting the client’s wishes and of 
being simple in plan. Upon the architect's 
house-planning much more depended than 
they thought. We were apt tolook down upon 
our grandfathers and their habits, but we 
judged them by the houses in which they lived, 
by the way in which their houses were ar- 
ranged, and we liked those stately houses, with 
their classical reminiscences. A century hence 
would people be saying as much for our 
houses ? Would they, instead of talking, as we 
talk, of the good old Adam period, refer to the 
awkwark, crooked period, when every one 
wanted a house as crooked as it could be got? 

Mr. Max Clarke seconded the vote of thanks. 
He said he lived in a house in Queen-square 
built about 1613, and he could emphasise the 
fact that in those days, as in these, there were 
speculative builders. The lease showed that, 
and before the house was finished the builder 
was ina state of bankruptcy. There was an 
old house in Great Ormond-street, next door 
to the Working Men’s College, which was at 
present uninhabited, and, he believed, was 
unfortunately to be pulled down, and he called 
attention to it because it was well worth a 
visit. 

Mr. T. H. Watson said the subject was a 
most interesting one. Unfortunately, the house 
was that part of the architect’s work which 
was most subject to destructive influences. 
There were not only age and decay, but the 
environment, which caused a house to get out 
of date, and become unusable sooner than most 
other buildings. Again, there were fashion 
and taste, which gave rise to a difficulty, for 
unless the architect were a very strong man 
he had to subordinate his own taste to the 
more or less fancied taste of the employer, who 
insisted, for instance, on having certain win- 
dows low when the architect thought they 
ought to be high. As to Mr. Norman Shaw, 
he had traversed an enormous field in his 
accomplished work, and it could not be ex- 
pected that other architects with their more 
modest abilities should be able to do that—at 
any rate with the skilfulness that had attended 
his efforts. He thought, therefore, that they 
should ask themselves on what part of their 
work they could best concentrate their efforts, 
selecting that part which would have some 
chance of enduring. In two of the plans by 
Robert Adam which he saw, there was the 
same mind at work, the same leading up to 


the general treatment of the house, but one 
house was less interesting than the other. In 
one there were not two rooms which were 
precisely the same; in the other there were 
four which were repetitions. The element of 
charm and variety in the first seemed to be 
lacking in the second, and probably the first 
was a later effort. This style of house had 
changed a good deal because people had 
changed their habits in the matter of surround- 
ing themselves with ornaments and works of 
art. The painter, for instance, did not favour 
pilasters, because he wanted a plain wall sur- 
face for his pictures, and the architect had to 
ask where he was to assert himself. On the 
outside of the house he was more free, and if 
he wanted to put in his best work, and where 
it would be most appreciated, he would con- 
centrate his work about the doorway and in 
the hall and the staircase, for there he would 
have an opportunity to do permanent work 
which would mark his individuality. But in 
living-rooms, where people spend so much of 
their time, the occupants got tired of seeing the 
same thing constantly before them, and it was 
a mistake to put in such marked treatment as 
one could do in another partof the house. He 
knew a club in London (and it could be better 
done in a club than in a private house) where 
the internal decorations were in a permanent 
form of faience. Every one was charmed with 
it at first, and they thought they would like it 
always, but it was found that the mind tired 
and wanted variety. In those parts of a house 
where people live constantly it was desirable 
that decorative work should be so done that it 
could be readily changed. Doors might be of 
mahogany, and they might Jast for two hundred 
years and always be agreeable, but it was not 
necessary to have the walls and everything 
else carried out quite architecturally if we were 
to submit to the change of taste and fashion— 
changes which occurred more frequently now 
than they did a few years ago. 

Mr. H. G, Collins said that many of them 
would remember the valuable work Mr. White 
did in the early days of the Discussion Section, 
and the paper they had heard seemed to be an 
outcome of the training Mr. White seemed to 
have got there. One would have liked Mr. 
White to have described some of the charming 
early Georgian houses—houses like one he 
knew in Davis-street. The members of the 
Association who recently visited the Duke of 
Marlborough’s house would bear out Mr. 
White’s remarks about the domestic parts of a 
house. Mr. White made a good deal of the 
importance of the kitchen in a house, and no 
doubt he was right, especially in view of the 
servant trouble. Mr. White rightly advised 
two staircases in these houses—or, rather, a 
staircase and a lift which the ordinary occu- 
pant of the house could work. Where were 
those lifts to be obtained? Their upkeep, too, 
was sometimes very costly. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove said he had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with a large number of old 
houses in by-streets. He often went into some 
old houses in Norton Foigate, which had some 
remarkable detail, but he had looked in vain 
for one thing, i.c., a room large enough for the 
social functions which Dickens and Thackeray 
described. It was a puzzle to understand how 
these small rooms accommodated the people. 
The entrance doorway was often very nice, 
but the front room was exceedingly small, 
and often badly lighted. The back room 
was small with an angle fireplace and a 
large cupboard, wiih another inadequate 
window. In the basement were the kitchen 
anda number of offices of an exceedingly in- 
complete character, according to modern ideas, 
and the sanitary arrangements were very bad. 
There was something very pleasing, however, 
about these houses, though it surprised one to 
see an inch partition going across a room, 
now used as a factory, cutting through 
mouldings and details. There was one thing 
about these houses which struck one, 7.e., 
the fine staircase, which, however, was not 
always beautiful. The handrails and balusters 
were often very massive for the size of the 
house. As to basements, how were they 
to be avoided in the centre of London? He 
was in conversation recently with a house 
agent who told him that houses with base- 
ments in his part of London did not let because 
servants did not like them. Servants wanted 
so much nowadays that architects would soon 
have to provide accommodation for them in 
which they could practice the piano and violin 
and store bicycles. Mr. White said that archi- 





tecture ceased to bea living style in the early 
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Georges, but they used to be taught that) it 
ceased to be a living style at the Reformation 
Mr. Francis Hooper said that the charm of 
the country house lay in its being spread over 
as wide an area as possible, and with as much 
space in every part as could be afforded 
whereas in a town house everything had to be 
restricted, and every attempt made to acquire 
the greatest amount of light possible jin a 
building which was lighted, probably, only 
from the back and front. He wished to remind 
the members, in speaking of lighting, of an 
extremely valuable paper by Mr. Aston Webb. 
on ‘Fenestration,’ in which a good many 
hints and illustrations were given of things to 
avoid and things to take advantage of. In hig 
experience it seemed that people of a certain 
standing did not live in such large houses as 
similar people did a century ago. At aj} 
events, patrons like those who engaged the 
brothers Adam to build town houses seemed 
to have less money to spend than was the case 
in the Adam period. Everything now was a 
tighter fit, and whereas the houses in Blooms- 
bury to which reference had been made had 
spacious staircases, those erected to-day in 
Kensington with about the same rentals had 
narrow staircases and generally were more 
restricted. Probably the explanation was the 
greater cost of land and also the greater desire 
for privacy ; labour-saving needs, too, helped to 
cut up a plan and make difficulties which Adam 
never had to trouble about. As to the kaleido. 
scopic aspect of our streets to which Mr, White 
had referred, we all knew what that meant 
—the effect of a gabled house next to a house 
with a long, straight parapet. We went into 
districts which had been planned on “a big 
lay out,” and could feel a sense of relief even 
though we lost a certain amount of individual 
interest. Many present knew that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had arranged at 
Knightsbridge that some hundreds of feet of 
frontage should be carried out on a compre- 
hensive design in regard to the elevation. 
They would all watch with interest the result 
of Mr. Carcé’s undertaking in this matter, and, 
if it were successful, possibly it would lead to 
other schemes on similar lines. As to sanita- 
tion, it seems strange that our forefathers. 
were able to live with such extremely bad 
arrangements. While they lived on in spite of 
most primitive sanitary arrangements, we have 
outbreaks of diphtheria as soon as a soil-pipe 
has a pinhole in it. Our forefathers lived over 
cesspools with no drainage system at all, and 
perhaps that was possible because a septic tank 
was accidentally formed which removed some 
of the danger. Water-closets used to be put 
inside houses without external ventilation, and 
pipes went through the house in a very 
haphazard way, and discharged into the cess- 
pools of buildings of no great antiquity. 
Mr. James Boyton said, as to basements, it 
was all a matter of environment as to the 
needs of a neighbourhood. Land was too ex- 
pensive in Harley-street, for instance, for 
kitchens on the ground floor. Mr. Whitehad 
given considerable attention to the domestic 
difficulties of the present day, and had pro- 
vided very habitable, desirable, and convenient 
basements to his houses. Architects, no doubt, 
labour under more difficulties than did the 
brothers Adam, and present-day architects did 
not have the chance of designing the side 
of a street—he did not know that is 
would be altogether for the good of the 
profession if they did. In the days of the 
brothers Adam there was less competition 
than there is now. As a vendor of houses, he 
appreciated their difficulties in dealing with 
modern conditions. There was, first of all, 
the ground-rent, which was so much greater 
than in the days of the Adams; then the 
cost of building was very much greater; 
and all that affected the architecture, of course. 
But even the brothers Adam had to face difii- 
culties of cost, as was to be inferred from the 
fact that they put a beautiful ceiling in the front 
drawing-room of a house anda plain one in a 
back room ; while in the next house they ha 
the beautiful ceiling in the back room, but es 
in the front. One thing he had noticed lately 
was that in our narrow streets architects were 
putting on the top floor of buildings ner 
cornices, and he did not think they should pu 
such a mass of masonry in such egagee 
He could not understand their putting suc 
cornices in narrow streets, and using oe 
domestic architecture cornices that might 
found on St. Peter’s at Rome. — ‘wed 
Mr. John Murray said the time had so 
when public authorities in London should Jay 
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————— 
some regulations with regard to the 


down ; : : 
: ontal lines of the architecture in our 
— was very pleased to hear that 


sa commencement of the kind being 
pos * Knightsbridge, and he hoped it would 
lead toa new era in regard to the architecture 
of the streets in London. If that were the 

Id give architects another chance 


of exhibiting their skill in the designing of 


houses. 
— F. Voelcker said that, to a medical 


man, the question of house design must have a 
certain amount of practical interest. For the 
well-being of the community, it was very 
essential that there should be a plentiful supply 
of light and air into modern houses. He had 
been interested in hearing of the attention 
aid to the requirements of modern families, 
A medical man in Harley-street referred to his 
round floor as ‘the shop,” and he lived over 
his “shop,” as a rule, the basement serving as 
the kitchen and administrative part of the 
house. Then there were the social rooms and 
the nurseries to be arranged for; and as to 
nurseries, it was important that children should 
not have more running up and down stairs 
than was necessary, and focd for them should 
be kept in a room apart from the dwelling 
rooms and independent of the basement. The 
supply of bathroom was also an important 
point, He could testify to the admirable 
thought Mr. White showed in his arrange- 
ments for the servants; too often such 
arrangements, often deficient in light and air, 
were a disgrace. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said the subject was of great importance, 
especially to architects practising in London. 
One of the difficulties in the design of houses 
in London was, from the architectural view, 
the fact that they were dealt with separately. 
He thought there was a good deal to be said 
in favour of dealing with blocks rather than 
single houses, Single houses gave the oppor- 
tunity for a good deal of individuality, and 
varicty was given to a street that way ; but 
there was a great deal more dignity in streets 
or terraces which had been treated as blocks, 
such as Regent-street and Portland-place, &c. 
As tothe Knightsbridge scheme, it was more 
interesting than might have been gathered 
from what had been said, for the buildings 
were not all being erected by one architect. 
Every house in the scheme would have its own 
architect, but there was, for the whole scheme, 
a consulting architect, who was to exercise 
some sort of control over the designs, so that 
there might be a governing influence in them 
all. The study of old London houses dating from 
the early part of the eighteenth century was one 
which might be followed with a good deal of 
advantage. Mr. White had criticised very 
severely some of the practical arrangements of 
these houses, and with great justice, from the 
modern point of view ; but there was a great 
deal to be learnt from these houses, for all that. 
There was a dignity in the way they were 
planned and arranged which one did not 
often find in the ordinary modern house. 
Two houses by Adam, plans of which were 
shown, were excellently arranged from the 
reception point of view ; the arrangements 
Were much more complete, and there was 
much greater variety than one often met 
with in 4 modern house. There was one 
point which he did not think had been men- 
tioned ; one of the charms about the houses 
was the variety in the shape and arrangements 
: the rooms: one rarely found two rooms 
me and that was one of the points Adam 

0 pride himself upon ; and in order to 
get this variety he introduced rooms in shapes 
ae were to a great extent new at the time. 
The circular and cval rooms were particularly 
picresting and beautiful in many of these 
ouses. He had had the pleasure to deal with 
ringed of the Adam period, and the effect of 
: Agana dining-room, with a circular table 
biter $ very good. As to the distance of the 
itchen from the dining-room in some of th 
Old houses, that must have e tailed < oe 
deal of extra labour but the d =e se 
houses were not perha le gig 7 = 
; ; Ps so stupid as it might 

Ppear at first sight. In th i 7 

ouse in London n the ordinary terrace 
te ndon one of the difficulties, rarely 

+ om met, was the smell of cooking all over 
why fe kites ee the principal reason 

ouses, so far from dha tp in these old 
order to keew th ining-rooms was in 
fe P the smell of cooking from spread- 
Ages .~ Whole of the house. He thought 
the best 5. Shaw’s houses were quite 

pie3 of modern street architecture, 





both as regards internal arrangements and 
architectural treatment. A house in Queen’s 
Gate, which looked so extremely simple and 
plain on the outside, had some of the most 
effective planning he had ever seen. Another 
point of interest in Mr. Shaw’s houses was 
the way he varied the levels in some floors, 
and made his plan interesting in that way. 
Their thanks were due to Mr. White for the 
trouble he had taken in the preparation of his 
paper and diagrams, and also, he understood, 
to Mr. White’s assistants, who had entered 
very heartily into the preparation of the 
diagrams, &c., for the occasion. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, a 

Mr. White, in reply, said the subject was too 
large to be dealt with in one evening, except 
in a cursory way ; but the idea of meeting and 
discussing a subject was in order to give one 
another ideas to carry away, and especially so 
that the young members might, if they chose, 
know the lines upon which to follow up the 
subject. He quite agreed with Professor Pite 
that studying the actual effects of windows in 
a house was the best way to ascertain whether 
the windows they planned and designed would 
really answer their purpose. As to cesspools 
near or under old houses, unless it was that 
those cesspools became septic tanks, he did 
not understand how the people lived. It must 
at any rate have been a case of the survival cf 
the strongest. 

The Chairman said that the next meeting 
will be held on April 3, when a paper will be 
read by Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ Palladio.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS : 


IV.—TOTTERDOWN FIELDS ESTATE. 


On the 2Ist inst. the Architectural Association 
visited the Totterdown Fields Estate at Tooting, 
which is now being laid out by the London 
County Council under Part III. of the Housing 
Act. 

Every care has been taken by the Superin- 
tending Architect, Mr. W. E. Riley, and his 
assistants, Messrs. R. Robertson, W. Hynam, 
A. M. Philips, and E. S. Collins to make the 
visit a complete success. Various plans had 
been posted up, and Mr. Riley himself having 
first given a most interesting description of the 
estate, conducted the party round, explaining 
by the way many points of constructional 
interest. 

The estate of 383 acres was purchased some 
three years ago at a cost of 44,500/., and, in 
order to secure adequate financial equilibrium, 
it was considered necessary to erect thirty-two 
cottages per acre, giving an average of 221 
people per acre, or 8,536 persons on the whole 
estate. It is an interesting comparison to note 
that at Bournville there are about eight 
cottages to the acre, while at Port Sunlight 
there are about half that number. It may, 
however, be said at once that all appearance of 
overcrowding has been avoided on the Coun- 
cil’s estate by the skilful planning of the 
cottages and the lay out of the estate generally, 
while the nature of the site, which has a two- 
way fall, lends its aid to this effect. 

The estate is being developed in three large 
sections, and at the present time the first 
section, comprising about a quarter of the 
estate, is approaching completion, and every 
credit should be given to the authorities for the 
fact that scarcely a tree will be destroyed, and 
special arrangements have been made with 
the adjoining owner for the preservation of a 
fine row of elms just over the boundary, 

The cottages are divided into four classes, 
with various minor differences in each class, 
and are made up as follows :— 

First Class. — One hundred and _ thirteen 
cottages, consisting of five rooms and a 
scullery each. 

Second Class.—Three hundred and fifty- 
three cottages, consisting of (a) four rooms and 
a kitchen, and (b) three rooms and a kitchen 
each. 

Third Class.—Six hundred and fifty-three 
cottages, consisting of three rooms and a 
scullery each. 

Fourth Class.—One hundrec and four cottage 
flats, consisting of two rooms and a kitchen on 
the ground floor, and three rooms and a 
scullery on the first floor. 

Rents will vary from 12s. in the first class to 
6s. in the fourth. In the actual areas of the 





rooms, there is not a great difference between 
the classes as regards bedrooms ; but, in the 
fourth class, some of the living rooms are only 
130 square feet, as against 150 square feet in 
the first class and 158 square feet in the second, 
and 144 square feet in the third. him. 

The roads on the first two sections have been 
laid out, the contract having been executed by 
Mr. Coxhead. Messrs. C. B. Roberts & Co., of 
Redhill, are the contractors for the building 
work, The question of the adequate healthy 
housing of the working classes is, perhaps, one 
of the hardest problems of the present day, 
and, as this is the first scheme of the cottage 
nature carried out by the County Council, it. 
presents innumerable points of. interest, not: 
only to the architect, but also to the student of 
sociology. The financial aspect is the base: 
from which the scheme must be fist viewed, . 
and but a slight consideration of this shows that . 
we are at once face to face with the bedrock oft 
building, for the high price of land in suitable 
situations reduces the amount available for 
sound building, with any financial return, to. 
the lowest possible limit. Unlike Port Sunlight. 
or Bourneville, there is no end to serve but the: 
most economical housing of the poorest classes. 
of the community in such a manner that the. 
maximum amount of fresh air and sunlight can 
be obtained, while still keeping the whole: 
scheme upon a perfectly sound commercial’ 
basis. The rapid improvement in quick and' 
cheap transit now offered by means of electric: 
cars has supplied a key which bids fair to open 
up the long-sought remedy for “the pale looks. 
and sunken faces,” and the lowered standard of 
physique which has become so patently ap- 
parent in our great cities. 

Face to face, then, with this bedrock it is a: 
matter for congratulation that the economic 
difficulties have not eliminated the expression 
of a fine feeling for the architectural pos- 
sibilities of the case, and, simple as the external 
treatment is, it is in no way commonplace and 
is in marked contrast to the ordinary buildings 
of this type. 

The cottages are in terrace:, and owing to 
the broken nature of the ground a good deal 
of variety is imparted to their outlines, and the 
monotony of level rows of similar fronts is thus 
naturally avoided. The materials externally 
are London stocks, and by the plentiful use of 
“fired” or highly-coloured headers a distinctly 
rich tone of colour and surface has been 
obtained which is in pleasing contrast to the 
rough cast with which the walls are covered 
above the first-floor level. The eaves are 
finished square by lathing and plastering, the 
rafter feet, giving a workmanlike finish which 
has also the economic value of minimising the 
yearly outlay on painting. The roofs are 
covered with Delabole slates. The use of 
salt-glazed bricks to the entrances, cheerful 
colours for the paint and various other small 
matters of detail, all assist to impress on the 
mind that no point has been overlooked to | 
combine efficiency and economy with effect. 

As regards planning, the most striking 
feature is the entire absence of the “back 
addition.” The cottages are square back and 
front, and thus sun and air have full play on 
both sides ; and in the fourth class the open 
yard, common to four families, is clear and 
unfettered of all obstructions, and, to avoid 
friction among the tenants, has been paved 
throughout. The closets are so planned that, 
though entered from an exteinal lobby, they 
do not break the square line of the back eleva- 
tion. Internally, all finishings are of the 
plainest description—the simple fire - brick 
stoves, with iron removable grids, being per- 
haps particularly neat and workmanlike. It is 
much to be regretted that the management 
have insisted on grained and varnished wood- 
work, which always has a common and cheap 
appearance, and seems particularly inappro- 
priate when compared with the rest of the 
work, 

One fact must have been borne in upon all 
members, and that is, that all rooms, no matter 
how small, are bright, light, and cheerful 
looking, and to one who knows well many of 
the dark and wretched slums of London, the 
visit was indeed a pleasure. 

In the present age of rapid change it is im- 
possible to say whether the financial aspect is 
absolutely sound, but that schemes of this sort 
will improve the lowered standard of national 
health, there can surely be no doubt, and om 
this ground alone great credit is due to alk 
those concerned in the undertaking. 

Tea was provided by Mr. Riley, and a 





vote of thanks to him and his assistant archi- 
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(tects for their kindness and trouble was pro- 
posed by Mr. Louis Ambler, and most cordially 
-agree to by the members, to whom the visit 
\was an unqualified success. 


en ea 


THE LIGHTNING RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE.* 


THE Committee formed two years ago by 
tthe Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Surveyors’ Institution to investigate the 
action ef Kghtning strokes on buildings, with a 
‘view to the improvement of current methods 
-of protection, have circulated among their 
observers 2 summary of cases recorded for the 
“Committee of buildings struck by lightning 
and damaged during the year 1902. 

At the beginning of the year the Committee 
considered that the previous year’s observations 
had given them all the data needed as regards 
non-protected buildings, and they decided to 
confine their attention for the future to cases 
where buildings were struck and injured in 
spite of the provision of lightning-rods for their 
protection. Gut of sixty cases recorded for the 
-Committee in 1g9r no fewer than twelve were 
of buildings fitted with some form of lightning- 
-conducter. Considering the numerical ratio 
~of protected te non-protected buildings, and 
-allowiag for the fact that protected structures 
are usually in some of their parts in more ex- 
posed positions than the non-pro‘ected the 
proportion must be considered extremely un- 
«equal. 

In face of some recert disasters brought to 
the notice of the Committee, itis not surprising 
that dissatisfaction is felt with the system re- 
commended by the Lightning Rod Conference 
of 1882. Gast year the Committee’s observers 
sent in reports of sixteen protected buildings 
struck by lightning—some slightly, others very 
seriously ingured, or entirely destroyed in 
parts. Details of these will be given in the 
‘final report of the Committee, together with 
-comments thereon. An interesting case may 
be quoted. itis that of a large country house 
tin Sussex, erected some twenty-eight years ago, 
-and till recently without any form of pro- 
tection. [Em Ig0I1, a church in the im- 
wmediate meighbourhood having been struck, 
‘the owner of the kouse for greater security, 
‘decided to ‘have lightning-rods put up. An 
elaborate system was installed, and completed 
vin March, (992, nearly every portion of the 
building having its own finial and conductor. 
During the storm season of last year, the 
house was twice struck~—on June 17 and on 
August 8. Qa each occasion, besides other 
‘injuries, a chimney stack was damaged, the 
‘brickwork being split up and the capping- 
stones disledged and hurled about in all 
directions. The lightning-rods on the damaged 

«chimneys were torn from their supports and 
much bent. 

Other protected buildings recently struck, of 
which reports have been received, includz All 
Saints’ Church, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead; St. 
Andrew’s Church, Mark’s Tey, Essex; New 
“St. Pancras Church, Marylebone-road ; Swans- 
ccombe Church, Kent; St. Botolph’s Church, 
Aldgate; St. Michael’s Church, Highgate; 
(Devaar Island Lighthouse, Argyllshire ; South 
Foreland Lighthouses; factory chimaey, Nelson, 
Lancs.; Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge ; 
Tiffia’s School, Kingston-on-Thames ; Ains- 
worth Mill, Lancaster. 

All these cases are being carefully studied by 

‘the Committee. They hope to be ina position 
‘to report on the whole question of lightning 
protection at the end of the present year, and 
to off2r som2 suggestions for more effisiently 
guirding buildings. Meanwhile they desire 
the continued c»-oderation of observers in this 
important inquiry, it being necessary that they 
should b2 supplied with a3 complete details as 
possible of “protected” buildings, to enable 
them to arrive at th2 cause; of failure of the 
m22n3 of protection ad>pted. 

Tae Committee are contributing an exhibit 
to the Loan Section of th2 International Fire 
Peevention Exhibitioa to b2 held at Earl’s 
Court this year, and invite the loan of objects 
of interest appertaining to the sudject for the 
pirp se of adding to their collection. Any one 

adn p3323s'02 of relics of lightning disasters, 
ani willias to lend them i: reqa2sted to con- 
miiicite with the Secretary to the C) nnittee, 
atg Coritit-street. 

Taz Com nitte2 is constituted as follows :— 
M-. Jo'12 Staiter, Carirmin ; Sir Oliver Lodge, 

* Feoom th: Jour nal of the Royal Institute of British 
wotitects for Mirch ay, 





D.Sc., LL.D., F2R-S ; Major-Genera! E. R. 
Festing, C.B., F.R3S.. Director of Science 
Museum, Victoria ani Albert Museum ; Messrs. 
J. Gavey, M.Inst.CE., Engineer-in - Chief, 
General Post Office ; W. P. Goulding, F.R.G.S., 
F.S.I.; W. N. Shaw, F.R.S.; H. Heathcote 
Statham; A. R. Stenning, F.S.I.; Arthur 
Vernon, President of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion ; Killingworth Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., Hon. 
Secretary. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
NILE DAM, ASSOUAN, AND EGYPTIAN 
IRRIGATION. 


THE last of the present series of the Car- 
penters’ Company’s lectures on matters con- 
nected with building was given at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London-wall, on Thursday evening last 
week, when Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., 
Engineer to the London County Council and 
late Chief Engineer Nile Dam, delivered a 
lecture before a crowded audience on “ Nile 
Dam, Assouan, and Egyptian Irrigation.” 

Before the lecturer was called upon by the 
Chairman (Mr. Walter Smith, Master of the 
Company), Mr. Joseph Preston expressed 
regret, on behalf of the Court, that the lecture 
for the previous Thursday (‘‘ Canterbury 
Cathedral,” by Professor T. Roger Smith) had 
to be abandoned in consequence of the death 
of the lecturer. He had known the deceased 
gentleman for many years and to know him 
was to love him. 

In the course of an interesting lecture, which 
was illustrated by a large number of lantera 
slides, Mr. Fitzmaurice referred to the early 
irriga'ion of Egypt. From Cairo to Assouan, 
he said, the inhabited and cultivated part of 
Egypt is not more than about ten miles wide, 
and in many plac?s it is only about a mile, and 
at Assouan it is nil, as the desert comes down 
to each side of the river. The Egypt therefore 
to be considered was a narrow strip of culti- 
vated land on each side of the Nile. Egypt 
was essentially an agricultural country, but 
there was no rain, and the only water obtain- 
able was from the river. Between high Nile 
and low Nile the Jevel of the water at Assouan 
rises abut 23 ft., and the discharge of the river 
was twenty-five times greater at high Nile than 
at low Nile. In the beginning of May the 
river is about at its lowest, and its maximum 
height is about the beginning of September, 
when the water begins to fall again. During 
August, September, and October, the water 
brings down a large amount of rich mud, 
which was very useful for agricultural pur- 
poses. Before the Nile was guided and 
harnessed as it is to-day, its waters used to 
spread over the whole valley to the hills on 
each side, and after a few months the water 
gradually drained off the land, and the river 
returned toits proper channel. By that arrange- 
ment only one crop was obtained every year. 
The objection to this was that the water 
remained longer on the ground than was neces- 
sary for growing crops, and that about every 
ten years the river rose up to the level of the 
villages and swept everything away. 

The lecturer then described the early engi- 
neering attempts to change this state of affairs 
— engineering works constructed before 
2000 BC. In modern times it gradually 
dawned on the people that they were leaving 
rich lands without any crops for eight months 
of the year because water could not be 
brought on to it, and yet three crops were 
obtained when water was either pumped 
on to the land or brought on by gravitation by 
means of canals. It was difficult to get the 
water on tothe land by canals, as if they were 
taken directly off the river the water was not 
high enoagh to get on to the land during 
times of low Nile; and to obviate this difficulty 
weirs were built across the river to raise its 
level artificiallyby causing the water to back up 
and form a kind of large pond above the weir. 
Canals were then started from this pond, 
which were able to bring the water on to the 
level of the land below the weir, or high 
enough to reduce the amount of pumping 
necessary. These works were commenced in 
1833, but it was not until the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt that British engineers took the 
works in hand and sufficiently strengthened 
then to enable them to do their work. The 
whole of lower Egypt is now under perennial 
irrigation, being supplied by six canals taking 
off the river just above the weir or barrage. 
The canals are twice the size of the Thames in 
mein flood, and the barrages are enormous 





structures consisting of two brick-arched 


—_ 
viaducts—one across the Rosetta, ang 
across the Damietta branch of the Nile 
having altogether 132 arches of 16 ff, , my 
Each arch can be closed with iron shutter 
and during very dry summer seasons all te 
arches are closed and all the water js sent 
poor the canals and not a drop down the 

It having heen proposed to puta gre 
of upper Egypt under perennial cae 
another barrage had just been built at Asyi, 
about halfway between Cairo and Astotan 
to allow canals to bring water from a high 
level on to the land between Asyit and Cait 
This weir would raise the water level but sin 
no additional water, and it was to supply thi 
extra water that the reservoir at Assouan had 
been constructed. It was estimated that the 
amount of silt the Nile brought down durin 
the month of August was 60 million tons 
well as large quantities in September ang 
October, and no attempt was made to store this 
water. The storage began, therefore in 
November, and for two or three months the 
excess of water was abstracted at Assouan and 
stored in the reservoir, and this water was 
added to the flow of the river as it was wanted 
in the early summer months. 

The lecturer then described the work of cop. 
structing the reservoir, Sir Wm. Willcocks 
working under Sir William Garstin, designed 
a masonry dam ‘to cross the Nile, but the dam 
would have raised the level of the water 80 ft 
above the ordinary level, and would have 
submerged the island of Philze and the ruins 
of its fine temple. The dam was lowered, 
therefore, so as to raise the level of water 
only 50fi. The Egyptian Government con. 
sulted Sir Benjamin Baker on all points con. 
nected with the work. In February, 1898, the 
final contract was signed, and Messrs, John 
Aird & Co. undertook the construction ot the 
work. The ironwork and sluices was a sub-con- 
tract with Messrs. Ransome & Rapier, of Ipswich. 
All workmen had to be imported, except a few 
boatmen. Houses had to be built, and arrange- 
ments for feeding the men made before they 
could be brought to the site of the works. 
Within six months, a large European village, 
with about a dozen shops anda large restaurant, 
was built on the east bank. On the higher 
ground was a hospital, with separate build- 
ings for Europeans and natives, and wards for 
infectious cases. Adjoining the hospital, 
houses for three doctors and quarters for 
nurses were built. Every attention was paid 
to the sanitary arrangements, and. though the 
population around the dam, directly employed 
on or connected with it, was nearly 15,000 
persons there was never any serious epidemic. 
For the supply of water to the houses and to 
the boilers and masonry, a reservoir tank was 
cut out of the rock on the east side of the 
river, at a sufficiently high level to give a good 
water pressure all over the works ; and this 
tank was supplied by steam pumps fixed in the 
flow of the river. Mains were laid over the 
works, with services to all houses, &c., and 
connexions all along the dam. Food, timber, 
coal, cement, &c., had to be brought from 
long distances; the one thing which was 
obtained on the spot was granite—the only 
granite in Egypt, which enabled them to get: 
good foundation, though at a great deal more 
trouble than was anticipated owing to the 
rotten character of the upper layers of the 
granite. All stone for building was quarried 
within a short distance of the dam—from the 
same quarries from which the obelisks and 
granite monuments were obtained thousands 
of years ago. ' 

The lecturer then described the construction 
of the dam (the length of which is 6,500 ft. and 
greatest height 130 ft.) and the provision 0 
the 180 sluices (140 of which are 22 ft. high 
and 6 ft. 6 in. wide, the remaining forty being 
half this size) which are constructed through 
it at different levels, Each sluice can be clos 
by a steel door weighing about 7 tons, 4 
these doors, when the Nile is in flood, . 
pulled up and the sluices fully opened. : 
November they are gradually closed, and t 
water-level in the reservoir begins to = 
In the beginning of March the reservoir Is 
full, and only the upper sluices remain oe } 
and it is kept full until the middle of .r 
the flow of the river passing through oa 
open upper sluices. In May the sluices the 
gradually opened again, and the water in 
reservoir is added to the river — july 
month and June and the early part 0 bir 
By the beginning of July all the sluices we 





open, the reservoir was empty, and everything 
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for the Nile flood again. The 

poooirye water stored in the reservoir was 
pe million tons. In excavating to the solid 
100° jor the foundations, the bed of the river 
had to be laid dry by building temporary 
dams, and these had to be constructed 
during the six months that the Nile 
was low, the excavations made, and the 
masonry built. During the six months of 
jow-Nile the water was confined to four 
well-defined channels, separated from each 
other by masses of granite, amd the great 
difficulty was to get in the foundations in 
these channels, for even at low-water the 
depth was about 30 {t. The lecturer described 
how the difficulties were overcome, and how 
rapidly the masonry of the dam at the large 
eastern channel was built when the solid rock 
had been reached, In one month (June, 1900) 
60,000 cubic yards of masonry were laid, and 
work to the value of 150,000/. was completed 
in thirty days. 

Having referred to the great heat which 
prevailed during the greater part of the time 
the work was in progress, the lecturer said 
that, in addition to the dam, a long canal, with 
a ladder of four locks, was cut through the 
granite hill on the west side of the river, so as 
to allow ships to get from the lower river into 
the upper, and another work was the under- 
pinning of a great part of the temple of Philze. 
All works in connexion with the dam were 
completed one year before the contract time, 
at a cost of 2,500,000/. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


‘For a full illustrated account of the recent 
interesting and important works which have 
been carried out, see our issue for Septem- 
ber 20, 1902. | 
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AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITION, 
CULTURAL HALL. 


Ir proof were required of the increasing 
interest taken by all classes of the public in the 
motor vehicle industry it would be found in the 
excellent show at the Agricultural Hall. Not 
only is the whole of the available space taken 
up, but the hall is well filled by the public. As 
might naturally be expected, the bulk of the 
exhibits relate to various types of what may be 
termed pleasure cars, and to accessories, but 
there is a very good representation of vehicles 
intended for the public service and for business 
purposes. With regard to the former class, it 
may be remarked that the foreign element is 
particularly strong, several exhibitors showing 
well-known ‘cars, such as the Panhard, Ger- 
main, Darracq, and Decauville. The most 
notable British makers represented are the 
Motor Manufacturing Co., the Maudslay 
Motor Co., and the Humber, Ariel, and Swift 
companies. Among new cars exhibited two 
are worthy of special notice, the “ Holcar” and 
the“ Horbick.” The first of these embodies 
many new and important advances in mechani- 
cal design, and, although the example on view 
is intended for private use, the principles are in 
every way suitable for application to vehicles 
of all classes, The engine is of admirable 
design ; all parts are so placed as to be readily 
accessible for examination and adjustment, and 
it is said that vibration is practically absent 
during running ; but we had no opportunity of 
Praia. judgment on this point. There are 
cur independent diagonal cylinders ; speed is 
— by a special automatic governing 
ican subject to variation at the will of the 
— The cooler consists of two series of small 
_ re Pipes, and circulation is assisted by means 
mai centrifugal pump, distributing cooling 
ae equally to all four cylinders. Other 
a of novelty are to be found in the 

— clutch, which can also be used as a 
i . og transmission gear, permitting the 
rot ad Pe given stopped, moved forward or 
= ee or full speed by the aid of 
equall ndle; the band brake, which acts 
pi Well in cither direction ; and the ad. 
2 a Steering pillar, which is pivoted in 
= oo that it may be swung out of the 
po rg antly fixed at the most convenient 
collectio e driver, One other detail in this 
fleet = ingenious devices is the new 
reverse se aa idea embodied being the 
“ chassis” hy Pe oy instrument, The 

ion 
—s cxamination, The jpn yg a. 
$00 revolution ymder. motor, running at 
cue | 10ns per minute ; the transmission 
y clutch and change- 
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includes an ordinar 


speed gear to the rear axle ; the brakes are of 
the internal expanding type with metal sur- 
faces, and the frame is of brazed tubes. This 
is a well-finished example of construction, 
which has distinctly meritorious features. 
Turning to heavier types of vehicles, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned :—The “Wallis” 
motor, with trailer, for heavy haulage; the 
“ Hagen” petrol lorry, for loads of from two to 
three tons, with trailer and an ingenious form 
of transmission gear ; the ‘‘ Stirling ” omnibus, 
with accommodation for twelve to twenty-four 
passengers ; the ‘ Stoewer”’ electric omnibus 
for fourteen passengers, and capable of run- 
ning seventy miles on one charge ; Fodens’ 
standard size steam waggon, with and with- 
out tipping arrangement; the “ Brightmore” 
steam waggon to carry five to six tons, all 
the machinery being arranged on a frame 
carried by the front axle, which forms a two- 
wheel tractor suitable for waggons, omnibuses, 
field guns, &c.; the ‘“ Lancashire” brewer's 
dray and trailer, suitable for a combined load 
of 7 tons; the ‘ Coulthard” standard steam 
waggon; Mann’s steam waggon with two 
speed, designed to carry 4 tons ; the ‘“ Straker ” 
standard 5-ton and 7-ton steam waggon, the 
latter capable of drawing, with trailer, a total 
load of Io tons ; and other vehicles of similar 
types made by Messrs. Savage, Warfield, 
Laurie & Marner, and the Yorkshire Waggon 
Co. In the Arcade there is a particularly 
businesslike little traction engine, termed the 
“Tittle Giant” steam motor, geared for three 
or six miles an hour, weighing under 3 tons, 
so being within the limit imposed by the 
Motor Cars Act, and capable of drawing a load 
of 3-6 tons. Altogether, it must be admitted 
that the heavier vehicles exhibited reflect much 
credit upon those who are concerned in this 
department of the motor industry. Among 
tyres shown, the Collier twin tyre should be 
mentioned, this having taken first place in the 
recent 4,000 miles “ reliability” trial, and the 
Parsons non-skid tyre attachment is also 
worthy of examination. Several well-known 
firms show examples of gas and oil engines, 
and Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, & Jefferies have 
on exhibition a serviceable motor-driven lawn- 
mower. Taking it all round, this is a most 
successful exhibition, and one that well 
deserves a visit. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION —A 
meeting was held on March 18, Mr. C, H. 
Compton, V.P., in the chair. The following 
objects were exhibited :—Photographs of a 
pewter paten of the date 1636, belonging to the 
church of Cuckfield, Sussex, by Mr. A. Oliver 
(this paten is described by the Vicar, the Rev. 
Canor Cooper, in the ‘Sussex Archzeological 
Collections”); an old newspaper, the World, 
of the year 1788, by Dr. Winstone ; some 
curiosities from Rome and Greece, by Mr. 
Scott, including coins and a toy model of a 
Roman lamp, such as were sometimes found in 
the graves of children; and a Nuremberg 
token of the fifteenth century, &c. Mr. 
Nichols exhibited, through Mr. Gould, a por- 
tion of a bone dug out of the Chislehurst 
cutting, which, with many others, was found 
about 2 ft. below the surface in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of flint flakes 
and fire stones. The bone had _ been 
submitted to the examination of Pro- 
fessor Woodward, who considered it to be 
part of the humerus of a ruminant, possibly a 
small red deer, but it was too imperfect in 
condition to enable him to say more. Bones 
of the red deer and of the roebuck and 
horns of the latter were found in the Chisle- 
hurst caves many years ago by Mr. Holt of 
Bromley. A paper was read by Mr. A Denton 
Cheney on Postling Church, Kent—Postling 
is a small village of some 88 inhabitants 
(according to the last census) situated midway 
between two ancient highways about a mile 
apart leading to the city of Canterbury ; that 
on the west being the old Roman stone street 
from Portus Lemanus (the modern village of 
Lympne) that on the east running through the 
Elham valley with its old world villages of 
Lyminge, Elham and Barham. Although 
Postling has at all times been a small and insig- 
nificant village, it possesses a history which 
presents several problems of much interest to the 
archzologist, particularly with reference to 
its ecclesiastical edifices. Domesday Book 
represents Postling as possessing two “‘ ceccle- 
siolz,” a word denoting small “ chapels,” as it 





is described by Mr. Larking i his work, ‘‘ The 





Domesday Book in Kent” ; or “churches of 
ins‘gnificant size,” as it is translated by Hasted 
and Ireland. There are only two other places- 
in Kent in which the term “cecclesiolz” is» 
used in the place of the more important 
“cecclesia,” one being Polton, an exceedingly 
small manor near Dover, which, like Postling, 
eventually became the property of St. Radi- 
gund's Abbey, hard by; the other being 
Dartford, where, at the time of the survey, 
there was an “ecclesia” belonging to the 
bishop, and three ‘“cecclesiole,” which may 
either have been small chapels of ease 
dependent upon the mother church or 
chapels attached to the manors of more 
or less independent status. It is probable that 
one of the two small churches at Postling be- 
longed to the chief manor, which, after the 
Conquest, formed part of the possessions of 
Hugo de Montfort, and the other to the manor 
of Honewood or Honywoocd, the residence of 
the family of the same name. There isa strong 
local tradition that one of these small churches 
stood in the field at the top of the vicarage 
garden, close to the north side of the hedge. 
The church of Postling is a small plain Early 
English edifice, consisting of nave, chancel, 
and western tower, and is probably of the 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. In the 
north wall of the chancel is the original stone 
tablet recording the dedication of the church 
on 19, Kal September, on the day of St. 
Ensebius, Confessor. It is worthy of remark 
that the church is dedicated to “St. Mary, 
Mother of God;” but although in 4500 
A.D. there were in England no fewer than 
1,938 churches dedicated to “St. Mary” or to 
“St. Mary the Virgin,” besides others with 
double dedications, Postling is the only 
church, so far as the author is aware, dedicated 
to “St. Mary, Mother of God.” In 1260 the 
church was presented to the Canons of St. 
Radigund’s Abbey, some three miles from 
Dover, of which considerable remains exist, 
since which date it has been known as the 
church of St. Mary and St. Radigund. An old 
tomb at the eastern end of the chancel is sup- 
posed to be the resting place of Wm. Mersche, 
Canon of St. Radigunds’ and Vicar of Postling, 
1432. On the walls of the nave may still be 
traced considerable portions of mural decora- 
tions ; and of the three bells two are of pre- 
Reformation date, with beautifully executed 
lettering around their bases. The church 
possesses also a curious two - handled 
piece of plate described as a chalice, dated 
1751-2, and said to be the only one in 
Kent. It is not used in Divine service, and 
was probably a christening cup. Of speciab 
interest to the antiquary and ecclesiologist are 
the remains of two structures, originally of 
great size and beauty, which must have been 
the dominant features of the church in pre- 
Reformation times. They stood, one across 
the whole width of the nave, immediately 
outside the chancel, and the other, of similar 
type, inside the chancel, about midway between 
the east window and the chancel arch. The 
first was undoubtedly the rood-beam ; that in 
the chancel, probably, supported a shrine or 
reliquary, which possibly contained a relic of 
St. Radigund. The remains of both structures 
still evidence beautiful carving, colouring, and 
gilding. In the discussion following the paper, 
Mrs. Collier, Mr. Gould, Mr. Patrick, the 
Chairman, and others took part. 

SURREY ARCHAZ:OLOGICAL SocreTy. — The 
annual meeting of the Surrey Archzeological 
Society was held at Guildford on Saturday, 
when some particulars were given of the 
excavations which have been continued during: 
the year at the Cistercian Abbey at Waverley, 
near Farnham. Lord Midleton, who presided, 
said the task, when completed, would form the 
biggest and most important piece of archzeo- 
logical work ever done in Surrey. The 
Society of Antiquaries have just made a 
further grant towards the work, which is being. 
carried out under the personal supervision of 
the Rev. T. S. Cooper and Mr. Henry Horn- 
castle. The most interesting discovery of the 
year is a second Guest House of the same date: 
as the later portion of the lay infirmary. The 
dimensions are nearly 44 ft. by 21 ft., and. the 
buttress bases and those of the central pillars 
are in excellent preservation. The building is 
to the west of the church and almost adjoins 
on to it, the entrance being on the south side, 
connected with a large courtyard, having an: 
important western gateway. The Society 
voted thanks ‘to Mr. Rupert D. Anderson for 
allowing the excavations to take place, and 





granted a further sum towards the work. 
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Sllustrations. 


SOME EXHIBITS AT THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS.—III. 


wa E give this week some further illustra- 
tions of work shown at the Arts and 
BME Crafts Exhibition, 

The following are the catalogue descriptions 
of the work, with the reference numbers on 
our plate added :— 

No. 1. Needlework decoration for an over- 
mantel by Mary J. Newill, assisted by Violet 
and Evelyn Holden. 

No, 2. Ebony and pearl mirror frame by 
SS. H. Barnsley. 

Nos. 3 and 4. 
Kingsford. 

The needlework panel represents ‘“ Gareth 
and Lyonors,” the subject being treated ina 
decorative way for an overmantel. The ebony 
and pearl mirror frame by Mr. S. H. Barnsley 
(which we saw also at the recent Turin 
Exhibition) is one of the best pieces of 
‘furniture in the exhibition ; both in regard to 
material, design, and execution, it is equal to 
the best periods of English furniture. The 
‘iVuminations by Miss Florence Kingsford 
illustrate No. 3, a passage in the Book of 
Genesis, and No. 4 one from the “Song of 
Songs.” The illustraticn of the moment of 
Eve taking the forbidden fruit (No. 3) is not 
only fine in a decorative sense, but impressive 
in its symbolical treatment—the action of the 
animals indicating the first dawn of savage 
mature in the brute creation, following on the 
first sin of mankind. 





Illuminations by Florence 





COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A 
CHURCH. 


WE publish this illustration merely as an 
example of a very interesting study in church 
design. The manner in which the buttresses 
are treated, as circular turrets, gives a partially 
castellated appearance which is all the more 
effective from its contrast with the rich effect 
of the open-work tracery of the parapet. 

The design is the joint work of Mr. F.C. 
Eden and Mr. Williams, the authors also of a 
picturesque piece of church design published 
in our issue of February 7. 





THE ROYAL VILLA AND GOLF 
PAVILION, COQ-SUR-MER, 

THE little watering-place of Coq-sur-Mer, 
-some eight or ten miles from Ostend, has been 
taken under the special care of his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, who has spared no 
-effort to make the place attractive. Besides 
his own villa and the golf pavilion, the King 
thas laid down golf links, and has formed a 
paved motor-car track from near Ostend. 
‘Local bricks of small size, six courses to the 
foot, of many varied colours are employed, 
and local tiles for the roofs. M. Fichafat et 
reces, of Brussels, are the contractors for 
these buildings, and the architect is Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell. 





ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE'S 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


TuHIs school, in the New Kent-road, was 
apened a few days ago. The architect is Mr. 
‘W. Campbell Jones. 

The plan in the corner of the plate sufficiently 
explains the design, except that we should 
hhave liked to have seen a compass added to 
show the aspect of the classrooms, a point 
upon which very much of the comfort and 
suitability of a classroom depends. 


—_— 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, PATHS, AND SEA 
‘DEFENCES. By Frank Latham, C.E. (The Sani- 
tary Publishing Co. 73. 61.) 

COLONIAL AND CAMP SANITATION. By G. Vivian 
re MD., F.R.C P. (Longmans, Green, & Co. 
2s. 

THE HOUSING HANDBOOK. By W. 
‘(National Housing Reform Council.) 





Thompson 


—_——" 
> 





SCHOOL, DUNFERMLINE.—On the 16th inst. Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, M.P., formally opened a new school 
which has been erected by Dunfermline Burgh 
‘School Board in the Pittencrieff district of the 
burgh. The school has been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. D. Barclay, of Messrs. H. & D. 
Barclay, Glasgow. Accommodation is provided for 
“640 pupils, and the cost will be about 8,0o00l. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Lewisham Borough Council 4.300/. for street 
works, &c.; Poplar Borough Council 18,52o0/. 
for sewerage works; Bermondsey Borough 
Council 2,284/. for provision of shelter ; and 
Stepney Union Guardians 1,500/. for the erec- 
tion and furnishing of casual wards. 

A New Asylum.—The Asylums Committee 
reported as follows :— 

“The number of lunatics for whom the county is 
responsible to find accommodation was on Januarv I, 
1903, 16,961 (7,159 males and 9,802 females). The 
number of beds now provided in the London 
asylums is 16,379 (calculating on normal accommo- 
dation), 1,400 being in temporary buildings. There is 
therefore at the present moment considerable de- 
ficiency of accommodation after allowing for some 
198 patients who have been transferred since 
the fire at the Colney Hatch Asylum to the Metro- 
politan A3ylums Board's asylums. The average 
annual increase of lunatics in the County 
of London, since 1890, is 527, but the average 
for the last five years is 576, an estimated 
yearly increase of 550 may therefore be taken as a 
reasonably approximate figure to be expected, in 
which case, in four years, additional accommodation 
for between two and three thousand patients is re- 
quired without taking into consideration the putting 
out of use of the temporary buildings. With regard 
to these latter the Commissioners in Lunacy are 
urging us to take steps to effect a discontinuance of 
their use at the earliest possible moment. . . . With 
the object of saving time, we propose to build on 
the Horton estate a replica of the Heath and Horton 
Asylums, with such modifications as have been 
found desirable in the working of these institutions. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy concur in this pro- 
posal and are prepared tu at once recommend the 
Home Secretary to approve the plans. 

We are proposing to appoint Mr. G. T. Hine, 
who designed the Heath and Horton Asylums, as 
architect of the new asylum. He is prepared to 
make all the necessary drawings, embodying therein 
any alterations on points of detail which the Com- 
mittee may desire, and to perform all the duties of 
an architect in connexion therewith, exclusive of 
all engineering matters—comprising heating, water 
supply, electric lighting, cooking and laundry 
machinery, together with telephones, bells, fire 
alarms, clocks, &c, for a lump sum of 10,000l. 

The sum of 456,t30/. has been granted by the 
Council for the erection of the Horton Asylum, but 
it is probable that this will be considerably exceeded 
in the cost of the superstructure. We have thought 
it desirable in framimg our estimate to take the cost 
of the Horton Asylum as the basis of the estimate. 
We have increased the provision for roads and 
fencing, and also added to the estimate for 
electric light wiring, and laundry and kitchen plant. 
The commission to the architect will also be higher. 
The approximate total estimated cost of the asylum 
is 509,5001., made up as follows :— 





Foundations ..... Buss besonsincosneabanrensencueeses £55.710 
SUPSOSIOUGUULS ..050.0.s000;caceecoeneecssabesccass 
Water and gas mains 
BRANES ova ctansbbsescosensusccveveesseiesuceeaaccose 
BUGLE) 102. cuunsencacvesss son suadoasonssenececenveete 
Airing court, shelter and tar-paving ......... 5,930 
Boilers and heating system..................008 25,400 
LAURELY MACHINELY , .63<csséccesatsswsceees access 6,000 
Kitchen'and' baking plant ccsicevissccccaccesecs 000 
Electric lighting and water supply (inside 
BURUND cay aos ccc seocte.ooseawesessene cesses tesacss II,000 
Fire hose and fittings ........ Sein voseacnsemonce 800 
Tatertial GeCOration: .ncéscicccsccecccccesecsceccss " 6,500 
Farm buildings .....0.0.s<0.0«» Saswernesceus Saeaene 15,000 
Architect and quantity surveyors ............ 13 000 
Clerk of works, extras and contingencies... 13,600 
496,000 
Equipment of asylum ...............000. pessecss «= 55,000 
Additional work to Central station ......... 10,000 
J 21 1 2 ee ee 8,500 
£569,500 


We have submitted this approximate estimate to 
the Finance Committee, but in view of the fact that 
it is not arrived at by a quantitative survey, that 
Committee is not prepared to recommend the 
Council to approve it as the total estimate. Under 
Standing Order 270 therefore we ask the Council 
to approve an estimate for part of the work only, 
viz, the following items :—Foundations, 55,7101. ; 
roads, 10,000/. ; central station for supply of electric 
current (additions), 10,000/ ; sinking well, 8,500. ; 
architect and quantity surveyors, 13,000/.—which 
we understand the Finance Committee is now pre- 
pared to submit to the Council...... We recom- 
mend—(a) That the Council, in accordance with 
Section 239 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, do authorise the 
Asylums Committee to proceed with the erection 
of a new asylum on the Hortonestate. (b) That the 
estimate of 97,210l., being part of the total estimated 





cost, submitted by the Finance Committee be ap- 





rr 
proved. (c) That an expenditure up to 97,210), be 
authorised for the following works in Connexion 
with the erection of such asylum, viz., foundations, 
55,7101. ; roads, 10,0001. ; architect and quantity 
surveyors. 13,0001. ; additions to central station fcr 
pe supply of electric current, 10,000), ; sinking welj 
,5001,” , 


Mr. J. Howell Williams thought that the 
Council would do well to consider the matter 
carefully before committing themselves to what 
would mean a great increase in the rates, He 
did not think the expenditure was necessary 
for there were many patients in the Council's 
asylums who ought not to be there, He 
moved that the recommendation be referreq 
back for further consideration to see if some 
other method could be adopted of dealing with 
a large number of the lunatics. 

Dr. Fletcher Little seconded the amend. 
ment. 

Mr. Cousins observed that his fear was that 
the work would be given out to the Works 
Department, for, judging by Horton Asylum, 
if that was the case it would be almost akin to 
misappropriation of public money. 

Mr. Dickinson did not think a proper case 
had been made out for erecting the new 
asylum on precisely the same lines as Horton 
Asylum. He considered that a great number 
of these harmless lunatics could be perfectly 
well cared for at a much smaller expenditure 
than was the case when they built these great 
palaces for lunatics. 

Mr. Beachcroft expressed the hope that the 
Council would proceed economically. He was 
astonished to learn that it cost 291/. per head 
to house lunatics, and he felt the villa plan 
must be more economical than the block 
system. 

Dr. Cooper believed that no building they 
could erect for the treatment of lunatics could 
be cheaper than those now being built. 

After further discussion, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. E. White then moved a further amend. 
ment to the effect that the Committee should 
consider the construction of an asylum of the 
villa type as leading to economy and rapidity 
of construction. 

Mr. Dodson seconded the amendment, which, 
on a division, was defeated by 52 votes to 28. 

The Committee’s recommendation to pro- 
ceed with the erection of the asylum was 
carried. 

On the question of the expenditure, which 
included the remuneration to the architect, 

Mr. Phillimore moved to refer the matter 
back, in.order to reconsider the appointment 
of Mr. Hine. Mr. Hine was the architect of 
Horton Asylum, and the plans of that building 
were the property of the Council, and not the 
architect. Mr. Hine did not appear to be 
anxious to carry out another asylum for the 
Council, and he had told them that if he did it 
would have to be at an increased price. There 
were three reasons given for appointing Mr. 
Hine, i.c. that the appointment of any one 
else would lead to delay; that Mr. Hine had 
the ear of the Lunacy Commissioners—a most 
vicious argument ; and that Mr. Hine was not 
such a crank as other architects. If architects 
were so “cranky,” let the Council use the plans 
they had, and get their own architect to super 
vise the work and carry out the details. 

Mr. Beachcroft seconded. 

Mr. E. White said the Council ought not to 
allow themselves to be dictated to by the 
Lunacy Commissioners as to what arcnitect 
should be appointed. 

Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Asylums 
Committee, said that the Lunacy _. 
sioners had never said that Mr. Hine should b 
the architect. He believed that another archi- 
tect was called in by the Commissioners to 
advise on Mr. Hine’s plans. 

The amendment having been lost ( 
for it and 38 against), ; . 

Mr. White ‘moved that Mr. Hine be . 
7,0001. instead of 10,0001. Being asked on 
the same sum for amerinns < > same W 

not treating the Council fairly. ’ 
A cer <n, del for an authoritative st 
ment as to the —_- . bu _ 
bsurd to pay 10,000/. for old pians. ae 
y Aoitns. Coannitor said that the building 
cwner was always the owner of the a m 

Mr. Hubbard said the Solicitor —_ ae 
his judgment the plans belonged to mt pen 
cil ; for all that, he oar i Coun 

oO agree to recommendation ¢. 
' The further consideration of the matter was 
then adjourned until next week. 

The Council adjourned at 7.45 p.™- 
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COMPETITIONS. 


nexion erDS’ HALL CHORLEY.—A Shepherds’ 
— wee be built by the Chorley lodges, 
= Fs sting 3,001. A site has been purchased at 
Dior i OO of Clifford-street and Chapel-street, 


r of 
ae station. Plans have been selected 


etition, the premium of Io/. having 
= pong Mr. Dyson, of Horwich, out of 
twenty-two competitors. The building will 
be Gothic in style. The basement will be 
composed of shops, and over this will be a 








ssary, rr ation-rooms, and an 

of ard-room, recre ’ 

= 8 poet Cope with secretary’s office and 
e 

-boxes. 
erred Tanic LIBRARY, KETTERING.—The pre- 
— miums in this competition have been awarded 
With js follows:—I. Messrs. Goddard & Co., 

Leicester. 2. Messrs. Sutton & Gregory, 
head Nottingham. 3. Messrs. Sudbury & Prior, 
. Jikeston. 

3 that : ot Ot 

Vorks a 

ylum, APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
‘in to BUILDING ACT, 1894. 

Tur London County Council at their meeting 
ae on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
new tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
— The names of applicants are given between 

tT 

varentheses :— 
fectly - 
liture Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
great Lewisham.t—Four detached houses on the east 

side of Brockley-rise, Lewisham, southward of 
t the ‘Lowther-hill (Mr. J. W. Beooker for Mr. A. J. 
» was <lock).—Consent. 
head Fulham. — Eight houses, with shops, on the 
plan eastern side of Fulham-road, Fulham, to abut also 
lock apon Munster-road (Mr. A. H. B. Ellis).—Consent. 

Hammersnith.—Two houses with shops on the 
th aorth side of Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith, to abut 

iq also upon Blomfield-road (Messrs. Richardson & 
on White for Mr. G. F. Jones).—Consent. 

Hampstead —Enclosures to the portico in front of 

p 
| was N». 4, Merton-road, Hampstead (Messrs. T. Allen & 

Son tor Mr. F. E. Holt).—Consent. 
end- Kennington—A one-story building in Vauxhall 
10uld Park, South Lambeth-road, Kennington (Mr. H.C. J. 
f the Edwards for the Council of the Metropolitan 
idity Borough of Lambeth).—Consent. 

Lewistam.—A house on the east side of Shorn- 
hich dean-street, Lewisham, to abut upon Sangley-lane 
8 ’ (Messrs. H. & G. Taylor),—Consent. 

20. Chelsea.t—Iron and glass shelters at the Chelsea 
pro- Palace of Varieties, abutting upon King’s-road and 
was Sydney-street, Chelsea ‘Messrs. Wylson & Long).— 

(Consent. 
hich 3 Clapham.—A wooden bay-window, with balus- 
, | trade over, in front of Chase Lodge, No. 27, North- 
atter q pe — Common, Clapham (Mr. S. Pocock). 
ment —LConsent. 
ad _Hampstead.—An iron and glass porch in front of 
din No. 93, Canfield-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. i. 
: r Scott tor Mr. A. J. Benjamin).—Consent. 

: be Lewisham.—A one-story addition to Inglemount, 
en 5 ey Forest Hill, Lewisham, to abut 
"th upon Bampton-road (Mr. W. H. Gritten for Mr. E. 
lid it Bowen),—Consent. 

‘here Lambeth, North.—An addition to St. Thomas’s 
Mr. ‘Hospital, Lambeth Palace-road, to abut also upon 
one a eo Bridge (Mr P. Currey for the Gover- 
had ‘ = the Hospital).—Refused. 

most enn ee retention of blocks Nos. 1 
; not and 2,and the erection of blocks Nos. 3 and 4, of 
fers — flats on the north-east side of Paddens- 
slans Theicheg a mereenith, northward of The Old 
sper ps oscil ouse public-house (Mr. J. P. Flew, jun.). 

Width of Way. 

Strand.—An addition to th 
4" ; 73 _ of Savoy-buildings ee ene 
nitect \ tuna Strand, between the Savoy 

tie ¥ b : : e steps leading to Savoy-buildings 
sides pthc olcutt for the Savoy Hotel Co., Ltd.).— 
=, Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

: Woelwich.—Fi : 
rchi- : -—-Five houses, with shops, on the south 
ct) Tiere evant thao abut upon Park place 
" themesives).—Consece for Mr. C. F. Barratt and 
0 Strand, —’ i , 
1 oy 
ai upon Gr : oh & » Piccadilly, abutting 
oat Mr. G. Pig heer plato (Mr. J. B. Pinchbeck for 
work ; ‘ 
tat — o Frontage and Artisans’ Dwellings. 
ate- . — i P 
goa ae pei aa ——~ on the south side of Redman’s- 
| Skpney.—Dwelling boa goons 
3 Persons of t “houses, to be inhabited by 
ding erected, not er schaen, class, and proposed to be 
, south side of § upon a street, on a site on the 
at os Pavis).—Consent oo S-road, Stepney (Mr. A, 
ou - ° 
ught Width 0 ) sacl cig 
ft Way, Deviation fiom Certified Plans 
was and Projections, 


Marylebone, wy, 

_ A » West. — 2 i 

Jecting Oriel window pigs. maneet, 
IVE public - house, No 


with a pro- 
uke-street, of the Lord 
22, Duke-street, Man- 
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chester-square, St. Marylebone, abutting upon 
Edward’s-mews (Mr. H. H. Fuller‘for Mr. J. Smith), 
—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. N. Dunn, sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of new streets for carriage traffic upon the 
Norfolk House Estate, Streatham High-road, and 
in connexion therewith the widening of Mount 
Ephraim-lane and Mount Ephraim-road (Messrs. 
C. E. & A. B. Cree).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to Mr. F. 
Newman, sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
of new streets for carriage traffic upon the Wimble- 
don Park Estate, Merton-road and Lavenham-road, 
Wandsworth, and in connexion therewith the 
widening of a portion of Merton-road (for Mrs. 
Lane).—Consent. 

Fulham.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Cave sanctioning the formation or laying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead from Farm- 
lane to Halford-road, Fulham.—Consent. 


Dwelling-house on Low-lying Land. 


Lambeth, North.—A dwelling-house on low-lying 
land situated at No. 23, New-cut, Lambeth (Messrs. 
Flood & King for Mr. H. Ruscoe).—Consent. 


*.* The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the Local Authorities. 


—_— 


The Student's Column. 


BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. | 
CHAPTER 8. 








Thatchers’ Tools. 


SHE following appliances are used by 
wm 6the thatcher :-— 






= 1. Stable Fork. 5. Bill-hook Knife. 

2. Thatcher’s Fork. 6. Mittens. 

3. Thatcher’s Rake. 7. Needle. 

4. Thatcher’s Eaves 8. Leather Gaiters. 
Knife. 9. Gritstone. 


Thatching consists of layers of straw, about 
15 in. thick, tied down to laths with withes 


J * 
Lams! » % iy 
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Illustrations to Student’s Column. 





ot straw or with string. Rye straw or wheaten 
straw is the best, and will last fifteen or twenty | 
years; oat straw lasts only half that time. | 
Thatch is an excellent non-conductor of heat, | 
and consequently buildings thus roofed are | 
both cooler in summer and warmer in winter | 
than others, and it is the best covering for a 
dairy. But thatch is highly combustible, and 
as it harbours vermin and is soon damaged, it 
is not an economical material, though the first 
cost is small. A load of straw will cover 
1} squares of roofing, or 150 ft. super. A 
square will take 33 cwt.of wheaten straw. A 
good thatcher will lay 1} squares a day. 

The straw is laid on the laths in small 
bundles, called “hellams,” until it attains a 
thickness of 12 in. to 16 in., and is fastened to 
the rafters with young twigs and tar cording. 
Subsequent coatings, about every twelve years, 
are 4 in.to 6 in. thick. Before the straw is put 
on it is spread out and wetted, which makes it 
lie close and enables the stalks to be more 
easily drawn out parallel. It is sometimes 
wetted again during combing. Each row of 
‘“hellams” is secured to the rafters with 
a young tough twig, named a “ledger,” about 
4 ft. long and 1 in. diameter. Each row of 
“hellams” is also fixed to the row underneath 
it with three split twigs termed spars, about 
1 ft. long. They are pointed at both ends, 
soaked in water to make them pliable, and are 
then doubled in two, before which the thatcher 
gives them a couple of twists. This twist 
imparts to the spar a splintery surface, and 








enables it to grip when driven into the straw. 
A good pitch is 45 deg., or, as it is technically 
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Styled, a “true pitch.” If the pitch is less, the 
rain will not run off freely, and if a greater 
pitch than 45 deg. is adopted the straw is found 
to slip down from its fastenings. 

Fig. 128 shows a section of a thatched roof. 

The tools and appliances are :-— 

A Common Stable Fork is used to toss the 
straw up together on the ground when it is 
wetted, preparatory to its being made into 
bundles for use. 

The 7Zhaicher’s Fork is a branch of some 
tough kind of wood made to form a fork, as 
shown in fig. 129. The joint of the two 
branches is generally strengthened bya cord 
to keep it from splitting when used. A loop is 
passed over the two ends to keep them close. 
This tool is for carrying the straw from the heap 
where it has been wetted and prepared up to 
the thatcher on the roof, where it is to be laid. 

The Thatcher's Rake should have a handle, 
of ash or some tough wood, in which there is 
a bend to keep the thatcher’s hand from con- 
tact with the straw, and so save his knuckles. 
The rake is wanted to comb the straw straight 
and smooth after it is laid (fig. 130). 

The Thatcher's Eaves Knife is similar to a 
reap-hook, except that it is larger and not 
curved so quickly. It is employed to cut and 
trim the straw to a straight line at the eaves of 
the roof, 

Bill-hook Knife-—The thatcher also requires 
a knife, shaped something like a bill-hook, to 
point the twigs used for securing the straw. 

Mittens, or half gloves, of stout leather are 
worn to protect the hands when driving in the 
smaller twigs, called spars. 

A Needle, about 21 in. long by 3 in. broad, 
is required to thread the rope yarn over the 
“hellams” to hold them down to the rafters 
and thatch underneath. 

Leather Gaiters —A pair of these is wanted, 


'to come up above the knees, to protect them 


and the shins when kneeling on the rafters. 
Gritstone —A hard gritstone is necessary to 
sharpen the knives. 





—_ 
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Correspondence. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF JUDGING COM- 
PETITIONS. 


SiR,—In the interests of the architectural pro- 
fession, especially competing architects, I should be 
obliged if you would make public the following 
state of things in a recent open competition for new 
Baptist church, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

The conditions contained the following clauses :— 

“yz, A professional assessor will be appointed to 
adjudge the plans and advise the committee in their 
selection. 

2. The committee have decided to make the com- 
petition an open one, and which will be regarded 
strictly in accordance with professional etiquette.” 

Since the designs were sent in the drawings have 
been hung, and a printed circular has been sent to 
persons interested in the building of this place of 
worship. The following is a copy of the cir- 
cular :— 

“THE PROPOSED NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL, 

WAVERTREE. 
18a, South Castle-street, 
Liverpool, March 11, 1903. 

Dear FRIEND,—It is my pleasure to inform you that a 
very interesting series of architectural designs, for the 
erection of a new baptist chapel at Wavertree, is now on 
exhibition in one of the spacious rooms of the Art Gallery, 
specially granted by the Corporation for the purpose. The 
designs are numerous and of great variety, contributed by 
leading architects from all parts of the country, and there- 
fore form an usually excellent collection. 

The exhibition will be open for fourteen days from 
Friday, 13th inst., until Friday, 27th, inclusive, and I am 
pleased to extend to you and your friends a very hearty 
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invitation to visit the exhibition and inspect the designs 
during this time. (No charge made for admission.) 
Gallery open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. each day. 

It is, however, requested that you will give the Com- 
mittee the benefit of your judgement in the selection of the 
best design, by entering your choice in the book provided 

Sor that purpose, with your name and address,* : 
I remain, on behalf of the Building Committeé, 
Yours faithfully, @ 
Epwin Rocers, Hon. Secretary.” 

I visited the exhibition, and was asked by one in 
charge to sign my name and record my opinion as 
to the best design. Of course I declined to do 
this, However, I took the opportunity of seeing 
what many laymen had written, which was an 
opinion practically come to by simply walking 
round and examining, I should think, forty sets of 
designs in a very short time. As there were no 
instructions in the conditions of competition as to the 
finishing of the drawings, many are highly-coloured 
and showy perspectives sent to catch the eye. 

One set of drawings I noticed was recorded as 
the best, and to show how erroneous this system of 
taking a public vote is, besides this being very easily 
misused, I might mention that this plan has galleries 
where the congregation would look into each 
others’ faces. Although there is plenty of land to 
avoid this, the organ-loft is approached by a stair- 
case placed in the deacons’ vestry. 

Another design, also recorded as the best, has an 
area in the centre of the building so small that it 
would be practically useless for light. The kitche: 
is approached only through the school hall, &c. 

I think it is quite time this sort of thing was 
stopped. FAIR PLay. 





PROPOSED QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 


ASSOCIATION, 

SiR,—I am of the same opinion as other corre- 
spondents, that the Surveyors’ Institution meets 
every requirement, and quantity surveyors are not, 
I think, increasing as a separate profession. 

My reason for stating this isthe growing tendency 
with architects to have a partner or managing clerk 
who can prepare quantities. 

Then of what use will rules be, as if one man is 
found to be willing to give the architect one- 
third of the commission, another will be found to 
— one half, or to accept the job at so much per 

ay. 

The terms offered by public bodies are absurd— 
10s. per cent.—and if the fees are at a higher rate, 
there has probably been a liberal extraction of 
corks by the committee at the expense of the sur- 
veyor. 

My advice to the surveyors is leave the question 
of starting a society, and let those who are not 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution at once 
qualify for membership. 

The whole question of quantity-taking, and the 
liability for the due payment of fees, is in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, and as it does not concera 
me I can write as I have. INVICTA. 





A QUESTION OF QUANTITIES. 

SiR,—Having read the letter of “A Builder,” 
p. 312, 1 am of opinion that the surveyor should 
deduct the p.c. amounts only. It does not concern 
him what profit the builder put on, as the builder 
had to take all risks for a lump sum. The builder 
was prepared to execute the work or to pay the 
amounts, and he should not suffer because the 
architect chose to alter the arrangements, 
HENRY LOVEGROVE. 


THE VACANT SURVEYOR'S DISTRICT 
OF SYDENHAM. 


SirR,—I am surprised to see that this district is to 
be divided. The western portion is estimated to 
produce 1,o00/. per annum, and the eastern portion 
6ool. At present, through the boom caused by the 
extensive building schemes of Mr. Corbett, M.P., 
the districts of Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham 
have increased enormously the fees in those dis- 
tricts during the last year or two ; but when this 
work is completed, | am of opinion that the one 
district will produce on the average about ool. and 
the other aboxt 200/., as there is very little building 
besides the speculators’. OBSERVER, 


TWO NEW FLOORS: “EUBROELITH ” 
AND “PAPYROLITH.” 


SIR,—I have been shown samples of these 
two new floors, which appear to possess many 
excellent properties, and such as would make them 
invaluable for hospitals, workrooms, &c. 

I shall be greatly obliged if you and your readers 
will inform me, through your excellent journal, 
where these floors can be seen in or near London. 

Have they been in use long, and are they known 
to possess any disadvantage ? Would they wear 
well in a bathroom, where damp would be present ? 

““ ENQUIRER.” 

*,* The address of the company which manu- 
factures “ Papyrolith” is Dashwood House, Broad- 
street, E.C.—Ep. 
>: 


* The italics are our own.—Ep, 


OBITUARY. 


MR. PEARCE.—We regret to announce the death 
on the oth inst..in his sixtieth year, of Mr. John 
Bond Pearce, of No. 15, Upper King-street, Norwich, 
architect and surveyor. Mr. Pearce, a native of 
South Walsham, served his articles at Yarmouth to 
the late Mr. Morant, since Borough Engineer—in 
succession—to the Corporations of Norwich and 
Leeds, and had during many years an extensive 
practice at Norwich, where for a long period he 
was Architect and Surveyor to the Board of 
Guardians, and local agent to the Royal Insurance 
Co. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1879. Amongst his chief 
architectural works we may cite the Town Hall 
onthe Quay at Yarmouth, opened by his present 
Majesty on June 1, 1883, which was erected at a 
cost of 30,000/., and comprises a central hall 80 ft. 
by 24 ft., a court for quarter-sessions on the 
first floor, an assembly-room with a capacity 
for 1,090 persons and measuring too ft. by 
40 ft. over the cflices, and a tower rro ft. high. 
Mr. Pearce was also employed as architect for the 
following buildings and works :—The Agricultural 
Hall, at the end of Prince of \WWales’s-road, Norwich 
(1882), which contains an assembly-room with 
space for 1,000 séats, and a principal hall, 147 ft. by 
08 ft., fitted with movable wrought-iron pens, and 
having three galleries, with lifting machinery for 
hoisting the exhibits; the Empire Theatre and 
Grand Hotel, for the Norwich Grand Hotel and 
Empire Theatre Co, for which his plans and 
designs were approved in December, 1893 ; an ex- 
tensive enlargement on the site, in part, of the old 
Castle ditch, of Messrs. Johnson, Burton, & 
Theobald’s premises in Castle-street, Norwich, con- 
structed of St Bee’s red-stone and brick, and 
designed after the Renaissance manner ; restoration 
of the late thirteenth-century parish church of St. 
Paul at Thuxton, near Hingham, Norfolk; the 
Manor-house Hotel at Mundesley, Norfolk, opened 
in July, 1899 ; alterations and improvements of the 
buildings in Museum-court for the Norwich Union 
Guardians; the parochial hall, in St. Stephen’s- 
square, Norwich ; and the enlargement and altera- 
tions of the workhoase, for the Aylsham Guardians, 
and the additional blocks for the infirmary. Mr. 
Pearce was largely employed in the work of church 
restoration, and building of Board schools in his 
own and the adjoining counties. In the course of 
last autumn he was appointed to undertake the 
restoration of the nave of the parish church of St. 
Mary, at Burgh, near Aylsham, which presents 
features of the Early English and Decorated styles. 


—_ 
———— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, PERTH.—A block of build- 
ings at the corner of High-street and St. John- 
street, Perth, having recently changed ownership, 
the present proprietor has made various alterations 
thereon. The whole frontage in St. John-street and 
part of (High-street has been altered, the heavy 
masonry having been removed and replaced with 
iron and glass. The entrance, which was formerly 
from St. John-street, has been changed to High- 
street. ‘The warehouse is lighted by electricity, and 
will be heated throughout by hot-water heating 
apparatus. The architects are Messrs. M’Laren & 
Mackay, and the contractors were :—Mason and 
ironwork, Messrs. Fraser & Morton; joiner and 
glazier work, Mr. Langlands ; electric installation, 
Messrs. Frew, Watson, & Co.; fittings, Messrs. 
Beveridge, Glasgow; and painting work, Messrs. 
Alex. Douglas & Son, Perth. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans 
Committee of Aberdeen Town Council have sanc- 
tioned the following plans :—Four dwelling-houses 
on the west side of Bonnymuir-place, for Mr. 
Charles G. Shaw, per Mr. George J. Milne, archi- 
tect. Dwelling-house on the north side of River- 
side-road, for Mr. ‘T. N. Clapperton, restaurateur, 
per Mr. George J. Milne, architect. The committee 
had also before them plans of reconstruction of 
premises on the east side of Market-street at its 
junction with North Esplanade, for Messrs. Thomas 
Forbes and William Summers, per Mr. Duncan 
Hodge, architect. 

WORKHOUSE, NOTTINGHAM.—The new work- 
house erected at Bagthorpe, which has cost, includ- 
ing the site, furnishing, &c., upwards of a quarter 
of a million sterling, was opened on the 18th inst. 
The site embraces sixty-eight acres of land. The 
plans, accepted after competition, were prepared by 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, architect, Nottingham, the 
first contract being let to Messrs. Hodson and Son, 
and that for the superstructure to Messrs. F. 
Evans. Accommodation is provided for over six 
hundred inmates, including 120 able-bodied, 100 
infirm, 380 persons of both sexes, and married 
couples. In addition, the infirmary gives accom- 
modation for 560 patients. 

HOTEL, WESTCLIFF, SOUTHEND.—The Southend 
justices have granted a provisional licence to Mr. 
John Jackson, of Forest Gate, for a new hotel at 
Westcliff-on-Sea. It is estimated that this hotel 
will take three years to build, and that it will cost, 
when completed and furnished, 100,000]. The 
architects are Messrs. Clare & Ross, of Chelmsford. 
The building will be six stories high, and will 








contain, among other features, a salt water 
swimming-bath, with a Turkish-bath in connexion 





with it. Over the swimming-bath wil] 
recreation-room and winter garden, which 
used for concerts. There will also bea ™ 
attached to a drawing-rocm. The bed and Sitting 
rooms will number 120. 

BOARD OF GUARDIANS OFFICES, Basinetox 
NORTHUMBERLAND —The new Board of Guardian; 
offices which have been built at Easington Were 
opened on the rgth inst. The new building jg 
situated on the east side of Easington Village, the 
front facing north, adjoining the road: to Easington 
New Colliery. The design is Italian Renaissance 
the outer facings being of Accrington bricks, with 


be a 
Can be 


100 ft. and width 5oft. The building itself has been 
erected at a cost of 4,818/. IIs. Messrs, Farthing 
& Dunn, of Newcastle, were the architects: and 
the contractors were Messrs, Atkins, Burrell, & Co, 
of Newcastle. 

HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, BRADFORD.—The 
foundation stone has just been laid of the new 
higher-grade board school in Grange-road, Great 
Horton. The architects, whose plans were accepted 
in competition, are Messrs. T. C. Hope and Son, 
and the contractors are:-—-Mason, E. Balmforth, 
Clayton; joiners, Briggs Brothers, Bradford: 
plasterers and concreters, Charles Howroyd & Son: 
ironfounders, Taylor & Parsons; plumber, Sf. 
Jackson; slater, James Smithies; painter, 1. 
Woodrow ; and heating and ventilating, Ashwell & 
Nesbitt, Leicester. The estimated cost of the 
scheme as submitted in competition was 26,48ol,, 
and provided for an area of 39,322 sq. ft. 
covered by buildings. The revised plans 
have an area of 55473 sq. ft, and the 
total amount of the tenders submitted was 
28,7001. The accommodation is for 326 boys, 456 
girls, 340 infants, 328 juniors mixed, forty defectives 
and epileptics—making a total of 1,490 children, 
The buildings are arranged in three detached blocks, 
The boys’ and girls’ school fronts Stratford-road, and 
the infants’ and juniors’ school fronts Spencer-road. 
These blocks are so arrange? that the north to 
south line of the compass runs diagonally to the 
axis of the buildings, and so insures that every room 
on every side of the three blocks will get its equal 
share of direct sunlight. Between these blocks is 
the central block, 240 ft. long by 70 ft. wide, ex- 
tending from Egerton-road to a back road, Front 
ing Egerton-road is the “defectives’” block, with 
separate playgrounds at the rear; then come houses 
for two curators, with their yards ; two dining-rooms 
for boys and girls, two classrooms for wood and 
metal working, bath, with swimming-pond, shower- 
baths, dressing-boxes, and gallery round ; gymna- 
sium, and two rooms for laundry and cookery 
classes. Both boys’ and girls’ blocks have central 
assembly halls 74 ft. by 32 ft. The boys have seven 
classooms and the girls nine, each classroom being 
entered from the central halls. Between these 
assembly halls there is a suite of classrooms oe 
science teaching and drawing, arranged to be use 
by both sexes. Cloakrooms, teachers’ rooms, lava- 
tories, entrances, and covered riaysheds are pro- 
vided. The infants’ department has a central hall 
50 ft. by 32 ft. and six classrooms, and the juniors 
a central hall 44 ft. by 32 ft. and six classrooms. 
There are also teachers’ rooms, cloakrooms, 
three playsheds, and lavatories. All the para. 
of the three blocks are one ng high only, aa 

artment has a playground. F 
ars enienae,— Yaw bank premises for 
Messrs. Stuckey & Co. have been erected at 7 
head. The new building faces the Parade, and * 
side abutting on Market House-lane. The Lay’ 
tects of the new bank were Messrs. poy | | 
Lawrence, of Bristol, and the builders uae fa 
Spiller & Son, of Taunton. The clerk of = . 
been Mr. A. J. White. The building, W pre 
Classic in style, was commenced in January : als: 
vear. The front is built of Ham Hill stone, as rar 
the side abutting on the other street. The bi ma 
and all the fittings of the bank are of roger ge 
ceiling is panelled, and the floor 15 0 Bee 
mosaic and Roman terrazzo, as also are - whe’ ide 
the passages in the basement. On the cle ae 
in the bank the floor is of wood eo 
that of the manager’s room close by. se book 
with the official part of the premises are 4 an 
rooms and lavatories. The managers 7 ek 
tains large-size dining and drawing-rooms, 

ms, kitchen, &c. “sane 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND.— Theater 
recently made to this building from ~ : 7 Manly 
under the superintendence of Mr. te Thos. 
Deane, the surviving partner of the firm 0} ~ ctically 
N. Deane & Son, of Dublin, have not only by 4 
doubied the original area of the Os space int? 
arrangement of dividing the addition roe greater 
separate rooms of about 30 ft. square, a nsist of 2 
wall space is gained. The additions pare s 
basement floor for storage and bes res Pldin ¢ 
two other floors. The front portion 0 pestis 
facing Merrion-square contains the en Libesty 
and.is otherwise devoted to the oneal ae 
a large room which will serve as the ed othet 
the directors’-room, secretaries-room, wf the new 
administrative offices. The rear eager the old 
buildings—wkich are built paralle : 
gallery, with a court-yard 
additional gallery space, 
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rooms on the first floor ; six of the rooms 
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' ing octagonal on plan. This form, 
cron oe oe coms being side-lighted, was sug- 
pes by the Director, Sir Walter Armstrong, and 
gee is most pleasing and successful ; all the 
pooch on the upper floor are top-lighted. The new 
pecs communicate with the old at both ends on 
ah f00t. Externally, the new work has only one 
on tion of importance, viz., on the east, towards 
; math the others being perfectly plain 
pe built of black calp limestone. But on the 
pe the building is faced with granite ashlar and 
ued -stone dressings. The architect had 
» tifficult problem in dealing with this front, 
r ‘he was bound to follow the horizontal 
for ne the old gallery, and was limited vertically 
pesca the existing entrance and the wall of an 
adjoining garden, which limitation prevented the 
ate through which the building is entered from 
being placed centrally. The portico, which forms 
the lower story, has four columns with square 
blocks or rustications on the shafts, with architrave 
and cornice over, and the upper floor has an arcade 
of three atches on festooned columns. This arcade 
was originally designed as an open loggia, but such 
was considered undesirable, and the arches are now 
4lled, having on the first floor square-headed win- 
dows, and on the second floor three circular win- 
dows concentric with the arches over the columns. 
Tae main cornice of the building is a continuation 
of that on the old gallery. The contractors for the 
work have been Messrs. Michael Meade & Son, of 
Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. The entire cost 
of the work, exclusive of clerk of works’ salary 
and architect’s fees, has been 18,906/. 103., a sum 
well within the contemplated cost. The heating of 
the buildings, which includes the rearrangement of 
the old system, has been carried out by Messrs. 
Boyd & Son, of Paisley, at the cost of 816], which 
sum is included in above total. The teak block 
4ooring of the ground floor, &c., has been done by 
Messrs. Geary & Walker. The carved walnut trim- 
mings of the doors between the gallery rooms have 
been executed by Signor Carlo Cambi, of Siena. 





FOREIGw. 

FRANCE,—There had been some talk of rebuild- 
ing the Conservatoire of Music at Paris on the site 
of the barracks of Nouvelle France, Faubourg 
Poissonnicre ; but the Government has now decided 
to erect the new building near the Porte Maillot, 
ona part of the site of the fortifications which will 
shortly be demolished. The plans have been pre- 
pared by M. Blavette, Architect to the Department 
of Fine Arts; and the new Conservatoire will 
include a front block dedicated to public depart- 
ments—library, museum, &c. The other portion, 
looking on a large courtyard with gardens, will be 
reserved for the students and for the purposes 
of instruction. At the back of the site will 
be a concert-hall to seat 1,200 persons.—— 
M. Espouy (architect) completed recently, in 
<ollaboration with M. Calbet (painter), the deco- 
ration of the iron curtain for the Comédie 
Francaise, which will be shortly fixed. It shows an 
elaborate border enclosing a painting of a scene 
taken from the Park at Versailles, but occupied by 
figures of the muses before the altar of Tradition. 
Above, flying genii unfold a scroll bearing the 
words, “ Preteriti fides, spes futuri.” —— The 
Municipality of Creil have decided on the demoli- 
tion of the old collegiate church of St. Evremond ; 
out it is probable that, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Arche logical Society of the Oise 
‘Department, the capitals and sculpture will be pre- 
served and placed in the museum of Beauvais.—— 
A monument to the memory of Taine is to be 
erected in his native town, Vouziers.x——In the 
Alles de Tourny, at Bordeaux, the work3 have 
been commenced for the erectio1 of a monument to 
Gambetta, after a model left by Dilou, who did 
not live to complete the work.——M. Louzier, 
architect in charge of the Monuments Historiques 
in the department o{ Yoane, has been commissioned 
to carry out the restoration of the tower of the 
church of St. Lazare, at Auxerre, an erection of the 
‘itteenth century. —— A subscription has been 
a to provide for the repair of the H aspital of 
pp founded in 1293 by Marguerite de Bour- 
5 ape and which is one of the finest specimens of 
oe civil architecture of the thirteenth century. 
ais building, which is classed among the Monu- 
— Historiques, contains also numerous im- 
ce works of art,——The necessary works are 
seal er taken for the prolongation of the Oarcq 
hes A an estimated cost of 35 million francs.—— 
incladin — occupying 8 hectares of land and 
The M § ten pavilions, is to be erected at Caen.—— 
hee on of Wissou3s has decided on the 
a dila idat of the quaint old church, which is ina 
which igre condition. Portions of the building, 
date § Scorated with some curious paintings, 
tea tae the twelfth century. M. Moyaux, 
clotted ge seeneral des Batiments Civils, has been 
British Archie ponding member of the Institute of 
Bow: tchitects——The Municipal Council of 
ats has decided that the M ae i 
ine No etropdlitan railway 
Boulevard St pass by way of the Piace and 
will compel then instead ot taking a line which 
astitut buildin, estruction of the part of the 
accepted the Be | —— The Conseil d’Etat has 

ectioa of objects of Eastern Art 











left by the late’ M. d’Ennery, and they will be 
placed in a house in the Bois. de Boulogne to be 
called the ‘“‘ Musée 'd’Ennery."——M. Moncel has 
executed, for the foyer of the Paris Opera-house, 
a bust of Mdme. Alboni.——A monument to Gounod 
is to be erected in the Rotonde de I’Opéra, 
near the monument to Charles Garnier. It was 
modelled by the late M. Falguicre, and shows a 
seated portrait statue of the composer, above which 
is a statue representing the genius of music.——The 
Académie des Beaux-Arts has adjudged the Achille 
Leclére prize in architecture to M. René Brassant, 
pupil of M. Scellier de Gisors and M. Deprasse.—— 
The jury in the competition opened by the Munici- 
pality of Coulommiers for a design for a municipal 
theatre,‘has selected for execution the design by MM. 
Duval and Robida.——The death is announced, at 
the age of seventy-one, of M. Elie Massenat, who 
had a reputation for his studies on pre-historic 
epochs, and who has left a collection of objects of 
interest to the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
INDIA.—The Government of India propose to 
adopt a 60 lb. rail section as a standard tor light 
5 ft. Gin. gauge State railways. Large British 
infantry barracks are to be erected at Maymyo in 
Burma.—tThe foreign export trade in teak timber 
declined last year by a little over 13,000 tons. This 
is attributed to smaller supplies having come from 
the forests owing to an unfavourable floating 
season.——The Imperial Library, Metcalf Hall, 
Calcutta, has recently been opened by the Viceroy, 
and is regarded as an important public institution 
by the European population——The Delhi art 
exhibition has been closed.——The Government 
cantonment at Bannu is to be improved and 
extended, the money having now been granted. 
TEAK PROSPECTS IN NORTHERN SIAM.—Mr. 
Consul Beckett’s report on the trade and commerce 
of the district of Chiengmai for the year 1901 did 
not reach the British Foreign Office until January 
of this year, and can hardly be regarded, therefore, 
as up-to-date. It has now been issued as a Parlia- 
mentary paper, and, as being the latest information 
available, is of interest and value. Dealing with the 
condition and prospects of the teak trade, the report 
indicates that the value of Salween teak, as entered 





to 188,103/. in 1901, which constitutes a record, and 
represents an increase of 125 per cent. over and 
above the average of the preceding four years. In 
other words, the output for 1901 was more than 
double that of the average. That this satisfactory 
result should be attained in face of serious geo- 
graphical and other difficulties connected with teak 
operations on the Salween side, even more than on the 
Menam side, must be regarded as a tribute to British 
enterprise and energy. The arrivals at Paknampho 
duty station of Menam-floated timber in 1901 com- 
prised 64,170 logs, a total which was well above the 
average uf the preceding ten years, and nearly ap- 
proached the figures for 1893 (73,090 logs), which held 
the record until 1900. Timber despatched from Pak- 
nampho during the season of Igor, ie., May to 
November, amounted to 62,000 odd logs, of which 
nearly 70 per cent. belonged to British firms. The 
stock of logs, drift or rafted, remaining in the main 
rivers, Meping and Mewang, amounted to some 
77,000 logs, whilst in the Me Yom and Me Nan the 
number must also have been considerable. It was 
anticipated, therefore, that the arrivals at Pak- 
nampho during 1902, whilst hardly attaining the 
standard either of r909 or 1901, would, provided 
the rains were good, reach, if not exceed, the average 
of previous years. Mr. Consul Beckett gives the 
following explanation of certain changes in forest 
administration : “ An event which caused not a little 
commotion in timber circles during the year was the 
withdrawal of Mr. Slade, the Conservator of Forests, 
from the post of Director of the Siamese Forest 
Department, which he had held since 1899. 
By the Conservator’s efforts, backed by the good- 
will and assistance of the British Consular authori- 
ties and ot the British timber companies, order and 
system on fixed principles had been slowly but 
surely evolved out of the former existing conditions, 
in which neither order nor system nor fixed prin- 
ciples played a part. Loosely-worded leases, 
obtained from the local chiefs for ready cash, were 
exchanged for stringent leases granted by the 
Minister of the Interior at Bangkok containing 
severe restrictions, which rendered timber opera- 
tions increasingly difficult and less; remunerative. 
A small nucleus of a Forest Department was formed 
with European officers. But it soon became ap- 
parent that to carry out this new forest policy and 
enforce the terms of the new leases equally on all 
engaged in the timber trade in Northern Siam, 
irrespective of nationality and jurisdiction, the 
powers held by the Conservator in his relations 
with the Bangkok Government and the staff of 
forest officers and subordinate officials at his 
disposal were very far from adequate. In fact it 
was found that the system, which had been created 
largely at the expense of the British firms, who, 
being the largest holders of ready cash had no 
cause to regret the continuance of the old system, 
could not be effectively carried out with the 
materials at the Conservator’s command. Efficiency 
and equality of treatment demanded that. the 
number of European forest officers should be 
increased two or threefold, that Siamese assistants 
should be attached to each officer to be trained in 
forest work. and that the Conservator, as the chief 


of the department, should -be vested with full 
powers similar to those enjoyed by the chiefs of 
other Government departments in Bangkok. Seeing’ ' 
that the forest revenues reaped since the inaugura- 
tion of a Forest Department had vastly increased 
to the benefit of the hereditary chiefs of the 
Northern States and of the Bangkok Exchequer, 
who shared in the division of royalties, there could 
be little opposition to these necessary demands on 
the score of expense. They were, however, not 
conceded, and the Conservator feeling himself 
powerless under present conditions to preserve that 
standard of purity and efficiency in forest admini- 
stration which he so much desired, returned to 
Burma. He had evolved a workable scheme of 
forest administration out of a mass of conflicting 
interests and heterogeneous elements ; he had been 
the principal instrument by which, in spite of strong 
local opposition, the control of, the forests had been 
transferred from the hereditary chief owners to a 
central authority at Bangkok ; and he had simplified 
the collection of royalties and assured a permanent 
revenue to the State. It is to be regretted, there- 
fore, that reasonable demands, put forward by him 
in the interests of his Department as necessary for 
the completion of his work, were not entertained, 
By the British timber companies, on whom the 
brunt of reform fell most heavily, and whose hearty 
co-operation, though often running counter to their 
own interests, went far towards enabling such 
reform to be successfully achieved, the loss of the 
Conservator, with his knowledge of their needs 
and appreciation of their difficulties, gained after 
six years’ residence in Siam, will be severely felt.” 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS — 
Messrs. T. & R. Boote, the encaustic and glazed tile 
manufacturers, are constructing a London store for 
their goods at the Midland Railway Goods Depot, 
King’s-road, St. Pancras. Mr. W. A. Pite, archi- 
tect, has removed his offices from 11, Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury, to 116, Jermyn-street, S.W.—The In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers have removed their 
library and offices to 92, Victoria-street, S.W., and 
their new telephone number will be “grr Victoria.” 
The Atmospheric Steam Heatirg Co. have 
removed from Chancery-lane to No. 52, Gray’s Inn- 
road, W.C. 

STREET IMPROVEMENT, LEICESTER.—Colonel W. 
Langton Coke, Local Government Board inspector, 
sat at the Town Hall, Leicester, on the 17th inst., 
to conduct: an inquiry into an application by the 
Leicester Town Council to borrow 8 grol. for the 
purposes of street improvement in the Newarkes, 
Bath-lane, S»ar-lane, and Millstone-lane. Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey (Borough Surveyor) and Mr. Allen (borough 
surveyor’s office) were among those present. 

BUILDING MATERIAL TRADES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LIVERPOOL.—The second annual meeting of this 
Association was held on the 16th inst. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. John Evans) occupied the chair. The 
report of the Committee, which was read by the 
Secretary (Mr. H. D. M‘Ausland) showed an in- 
crease both in mem ership and activity. The Asso- 
ciation had during the year dealt with many 
important matters affecting the interests of the 
trade. The efforts to unify prices had been 
extended, and several new lists dealing with goods 
had been issued to and adopted by the members. 
The question of builders doing a merchant’s trade 
had been frequently considered, and efforts made 
with considerable success to confine the trade to 
bond-fide merchants. Amongst other matters which 
had occupied the Association’s activities had been 
those of railway rates and quarry owners’ terms, and 
the prevention of outside slate merchants, who are 
on the books of the principal quarries, coming into 
this district and taking on contracts tor supplying 
and fixing slates in opposition to local practice. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and statement of accounts, called attention to the 
reference to the disability suffered by merchants in 
consequence of the inequitable terms upon which 
they were compelled to do business in consequence 
of the fact that manufacturers were frequently 
quoting identical terms to merchants and private 
inquirers. He emphasised the necessity of pressing 
for the discontinuance of this practice. He was 
pleased to see that the trade was suffering much less 
than usual from insolvency, and felt sure that the 
co-operation of tradesmen within the Association 
was largely responsible for the improvement. Mr. 
Beard seconded the motion, which was carried. 
The officers and committee were then elected as 
follows :—President, Mr. James E. Beard; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. J. Evans and W. H. Brown; 
treasurer, Mr. Frank Jones; committee, Messrs. 
Edwards, Dowler, Wilkinson, Parr, Croker, Ash- 
croft, Rowlands, Walker, and Barlow. 

INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS,—This Society held its 
usual monthly meeting on the 19th inst. at the 
Society’s House, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. 
Grants of money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz.:—Building new churches at Barry 
Dock, S:. Mary, Glamorgan, 2ool. for first portion ; 
Ben Raydding, near Ilkley, Yorks., 200/.; Hopwood, 











St. John the Evangelist, near Birch, Lancs., 75/. : 
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Palmer's Green, St. John, near Southgate, Middle- 
sex, 10o/.; and West Ealing, St. James, Middlesex, 
751. ; towards rebuilding the church of St. Paul, 
Skelmersdale, Lancs., 55/.; and towards enlarging 
or otherwise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Lower Guiting, St. Michael, Glouces- 
ter, 352. in lieu of a former grant of 25/.; and Ran- 
worth, St. Helen, Norfolk, 4o/. in lieu of a former 
grant of 301. A grant was also made from the 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building a mission 
church at Aldrington, near Hove, Sussex, 50/, The 
following grants were also paid for works com- 
pleted :—Ilford, St. John, Essex, 150/.; Blyth, St. 
Mary, Northumberland, 4ol. ; Claverley, All Saints, 
Wolverhampton, 30/.; Buckland in Dover, 75/. on 
account of a grant of 175/.; and Scarborough, St. 
Saviour, Yorks., 40l. In addition to this the sum of 
1617. was paid towards the repairs of twenty-two 
churches from trust funds held by the Scciety. 
_LONDON STREET IMPROVEMENTS,—At the invita- 
tion of the Camberwell Borough Council a confer- 
ence, to which nearly all of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils sent delegates, met on Thursday 
last week, at the Camberwell Town Hall, with the 
view of arriving at an understanding with the 
London County Council for some uniform and 
equilable method of dealing with the cost of street 
improvements carried out to meet the growing 
needs of the Metropolis. Mr. Goddard Clarke 
(Mayor of Camberwell) was voted to the chair, and 
Mr. C. W. Tagg, Town Clerk of Camberwell (who 
had frepared a mass of statistical information for 
the use of the delegates) was appointed secretary 
to the conference. The Chairman, in opening the 
proceedings, emphasised the fact that they had not 
assembled there in any spirit of hostility to the 
County Council. Mr. J. R. Tomkins (Camberwell) 
moved :—“ That the present system whereby the 
London County Council claims from the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils varying amounts of 
contribution for improvements is contrary to the 
practice whick should prevail in the Metropolis.” 
Mr. C. Townley (Islington) seconded. Mr. A. Dick- 
son (Mayor of Deptford) moved, as an amendment, 
that the words “varying amounts of” be deleted 
from the motion and that to the word “contribu- 
tion” there Should be added the words “on a 
varying basis for similar improvements” Mr. 
A. W. J. Russell (Town Clerk of Paddington) 
seconded the amendment, which was adopted, and 
the resolution, as amended, was then agreed to. 
Mr. Tomkins afterwards moved—“ That, having 
regard to the rapid growth of London and the con- 
sequent increase in trafiic, and the necessity for 
some uniform practice to be adopted, this confer- 
ence do now consider upon what principle it is pre- 
pared to recommend that the cost of London 
improvements should be borne.” Mr, W. Urquhart 
(Paddington), in supporting this proposal, urged 
that the County Council should be asked to lay 
down some principle as to what were metropolitan 
and what were local improvements. The motion 
was agreed to, Mr. G. W. Irons (Chelsea) then 
proposed—“ That in the opinion of this Conference 
the cost of any county improvements should be 
borne by the whole of the County of London.” Mr. 
R. Salisbury (Chelsea) seconded this proposal. Some 
discussion ensued, and an amendment was moved. 
The chairman at this point suggested that the 
conference should be adjourned and a sub-com- 
mittee appointed to consider the motion and amend- 
ment. That course was adopted, and the conference 
then adjourned until April 23. 

ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, KINGSTOWN, DUBLIN.— 

Mr. P. C. Cowen, Chief Engineering Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, concluded the in- 
quiry on the roth inst. at the Town Hall, Kings- 
town, in connexion with a petition from the Kings- 
town Urban Council, praying for a provisional 
order to enable them to acquire certain property in 
Kingstown for the purpose of erecting a number of 
artisans’ dwellings thereon. The amount of the 
loan applied for was over 60,0001. 
_ EXTENSION OF WICK HARBOUR WorRKs.—Formal 
intimation has now been made of the intention of 
the Wick Harbour Trustees to apply, in the course 
of the present session, for Parliamentary power to 
undertake a scheme of harbour extension. The 
chief features of this undertaking are an extension 
of the existing south pier for a distance of 200 ft., 
and the construction of a north breakwater 755 ft. 
in length. This, when finished, will leave an en- 
trance of 180 ft. wide between the extension of the 
south pier and the proposed breakwater from the 
north side. It is likewise intended to erect inner 
piers and quays from both sides of the river, and to 
reclaim a large area of ground on the north shore of 
Wick Bay. Another item in the plan is the con- 
struction of a dock for the repair of vessels, at the 
inner end of the existing north pier, which structure 
is itself to be widened, and the area in front deepened 
for the accommodation of fishing vessels. The Par- 
liamentary plans for the new scheme are being 
prepared by Mr. James Barron, M.Inst.C.E., Aber- 
deen. The estimated cost of the operations, which 
will be proceeded with by instalments, is 150,000. 

LABOURING CLASS DWELLINGS AT ROTHERHAM. 
—On the 20th inst. Colonel W. Langton Coke, 
M.Inst.C.E., one of his Majesty’s Local Government 
Board Inspectors, held a public inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Rotherham, relative to an application made 


as to the scheme for providing new dwellings for 
persons of the labouring class. Mr. George 
Jennings, Borough Surveyor, produced and ex- 
plained the plans for the new houses and the scheme 
generally, the site for which is in Lord-street. There 
were two classes of houses, the rentals being— 
Class A, 6s. 6d. ; for Class B, 6s. per week. To each 
house there would be separate yard and con- 
veniences, and a special stove-grate arrangement 
which would heat the bath. 

PRESENTATION.—On the 21st inst., at the Bear’s 
Paw, Lord-street, Liverpool, a presentation of a 
silver bowl and an illuminated address was made 
by the staff and employees of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration Electric Supply Department to Mr. A. 
Bromley Holmes, who on March 1 last retired from 
the position of City Electrical Engineer to take up 
the new appointment of Consulting Electrical Engi- 
neer. 

THE CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE AT OWENS 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The Joirt Committee 
representing the Manchester City Council, the 
Owens College, and the Manchester Society of 
Architects have recommended Professor Stewart 
H. Capper, M.A. (Edin.), for the appointment as 
first Professor of Architecture in the coming Man- 
chester University. Professor Capper holds a 
similar position in the M‘Gill University of Mon- 
treal, where he has occupied the Chair of Architec- 
ture since 1896. He graduated in first-class 
classical honours in 1880 in Edinburgh, having pre- 
viously attended classes at the University of 
Heidelberg. Professor Capper also secured the 
Pitt Club Scholarship in Classics. From 1879 to 
1884 he acted as private tutor and private secre- 
tary in the household of Sir Robert Morier, British 
Minister at Lisbon and subsequently at Madrid. 
From 1884 to 1887 Professor Capper studied with 
M. J. L. Pascal, architect, member of the Institute of 
France, and was admitted by examination a student 
of the Ecole de Beaux Arts. Returning to Scotland 
in 1887, he entered upon the work of practical archi- 
tecture, and from 1891 to the time when he was 
appointed to the Architectural Chair of Montreal, 
practised his profession in Edinburgh. The new 
professor is also an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and has lectured and examined 
for the Edinburgh University in archeology and art 
for the M.A. degree. It is expected that Professor 
Capper will return to England and begin the duties 
connected with the Manchester Chair of Architec- 
ture next autumn.—Manchester Guardian. 

DOVER MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
sixth annual meeting of the Dover Master Builders 
and Decorators’ Association was held at the Eagle 
Hotel recently. The report of the secretary, which 
set forth the Association’s work during the past 
twelve months, was read and adopted, as well as 
the financial statement, and the election of officers 
was also carried out. Mr. R. W. Paramore was 
unanimously elected President in the place of 
Councillor Bromley, who had occupied that position 
since the formation of the Association in the early 
part of 1897. The first duty of the newly elected 
President was to ask Mr. Bromley’s acceptance of a 
tantalus with cut glass bottles and electro-plated 
mounts. The liqueur frame bore a tablet with an 
engraved inscription setting forth the esteem in 
which the retiring President was held by the 
members. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Committee, Messrs. W. Bromley, S. 
Lewis, E. Austin, R. Brisley, G. Munro, J. Parsons, 
T. Francis, and W. S. Long. Mr. H. S. Caspall 
was again appointed secretary, and Mr. W. S. 
Lewis treasurer. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON LOCOMOTION. 
—At the second sitting of the Royal Commis- 
sion on London Locomotion on Friday last week 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, Colonel Yorke 
gave further evidence, and said that he was 
much impressed with the necessity of road 
widenings, and he thought it was essential that 
any body which was entrusted with the autho- 
risation of schemes of London traffic should 
be invested with powers to order the acquisition 
of land for road widening, and in some cases 
to authorise the Local Authority to contribute. In 
Paris there had been a street widening of a very 
comprehensive nature. New thoroughfares, wider 
streets, and subways would be the only thing to 
decrease the street traffic. Such a scheme as this 
would be a long and costly one, and would have to 
be organised. He was aware of how the Corpora- 
tion remedied the congestion at Snow Hill by the 
construction of the Holborn Viaduct, and they 
might remedy the congestion at Ludgate Circus by 
the construction of a similar viaduct from Fleet- 
street to Ludgate-hill. A great street improve- 
ment undertaken on broad principles was not 
necessarily a costly matter in the long run, although 
a great deal of capital might have to be raised in 
the first instance. He felt that the condition of 
affairs pointed to the need of a great thoroughfare 
east to west, and another north to south which 
would relieve other parts of London. 

MANCHESTER CORPORATION AND FAIR CON- 
TRACTS.—Sir James Hoy presided, on the 2oth inst., 
at the Town Hall, Manchester, over a meeting of 
the Special Committee appointed to revise the Fair 
Contracts clause in the Standing Orders of the City 
Council. The previous Monday the Committee 





by the County Borough Council under the pro- 
. visions of the Rotherham Corporation Act, 1900, 


heard the views of representatives of employers and 
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meeting, an amended clause has been drafted, Ty, 
clause states that “contractors tendering for . 
executing work under, this Council must be paying 
to the whole of their workpeople (except such ge 
on account of old age, are employed at a lowes 
rate) the standard rate of wages in the Severali 
districts where their workpeople are actyaljy. 
engaged in the execution of work, and sa 
also be observing the hours of labour ag. 
well as the aforesaid rate of wages respec. 
tively agreed upon between the associations of 
employers and the local organised bodies of workers, 
in the various trades in the several districts where 
the work is being done. Notender shall be accepteq 
from any firm which prohibits its workpeople from 
joining trade societies. Should the Council have 
in its opinion, reasonable grounds for believing 
that the above conditions are not being complied, 
with, the contractor shall he required to produce 
proof (to the satisfaction of the Council) of his. 
compliance with the said conditions. The con. 
tractor shall not assign or underlet the contract or- 
any part of it, or sub-contract, except with the con. 
sent of the Council, and upon such conditions ag jt 
may think fit; but if the tenderer at the time- 
of tendering states his desire to sublet any por. 
tions of the work not usually done by him, the: 
Council will consent, provided that the sub-con. 
tractor is a person approved by it; the principal 
contractor shall be responsible, however, for alj 
work done by such sub-contractor, and for its bein 
carried out under the same conditions as if executed 
by himself.” With the exception of some slight 
alterations, which do not affect the principle of the: 
clause, the draft was approved, and will be gub.. 
mitted to the Council for adoption. Mr. Hart, a 
member of the Committee, was anxious that there. 
should be added to the clause a paragraph setting 
forth that in cases where the workers were not 
organised the rate of wages to be paid should be 
fixed by the Council, as is the case with the London 
County Council. 
ARBITRATION.—At the Surveyors’ Institution a 
claim was heard before Mr. Ralph Clutton, sole 
arbitrator, by Field and others, who are the. 
Ancients of New Inn, against the London County 
Council in respect of 880 ft. of land of New Inn, off 
Houghton-street, which the Council are acquiring 
for street improvement purposes. Mr. E. Boyle, 
K.C., and Mr. Norman Craig represented the 
claimants; Mr. Freeman, KC, appeared for the. 
Counci]. Mr. Boyle stated that the land had been. 
let to a firm of builders by the claimants at a 
nominal rent of 5/. a year. Mr. Freeman raised a 
question as to the real ownersbip of the land. Mr 
Boyle called Mr. Mumford, solicitor, who said that 
the land had been used in connexion with New Inn. 
After a consultation between the parties, Mr. Boyle 
stated that they had come to an agreement, and 
asked the arbitrator to award the sum of 750l. 
THE HOLBORN AND STRAND IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME.—In the Westminster High Bailiff’s Court, 
on the 24th inst., before Mr. John Troutheck anda 
special jury, Mr. Thomas Harris (trading as Pryce& 
Harris) claimed 19,784/. compeusation from the 
London County Council for the compulsory acqui- 
sition of his leasehold interest in the premises 2 and 
3, Craven-yard, Drury-lane, required for the pur- 
poses of the Strand to Holborn improvement 
scheme. Mr. Edward Boyle, KC, appeared for 
the claimant, and Sir Edward Clarke, KC., repre- 
sented the London County Council, whose sealed offer: 
for the property was 9,370/. The claimant's business 
was that of a milk contractor and dealer in brewers 
grains, and he was granted a 30 years’ renewal of 
his lease at a ground rent of 1So/. per annum on 
condition that he put up buildings costing not less 


than 3,000], Asa matter of fact, he expended the 
sum of 5,330/. The premises had a profit rental 
of soo. per annum, and the net profits 


derived from the business, after making allowance: 
for interest on capital, amounted to 2,053/. a yeat- 
A large number of binding contracts were runniog 
with farmers for the supply of milk and with 
brewers for the collection ot their grains. These 
contracts, it was said, might involve the claimant 
in fifty or sixty actions at law, but the County 
Council were willing to allow him a few months 
occupation to get over the difficulty. The jury 
awarded the claimant 14,775/. 


—_ 
— eo 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


LANARKSHIRE PAINTERS’ STRIKE.—The painters 
strike, which has lasted since the New Year in Hamil- 
ton, Motherwell, Bellshill, Bothwell, and Blantyre, 
has at last been settled. The dispute was in regar 
to overtime and the signing of working rules. 
Under the settlement the men have waived their 
demand for time-and-half overtime, and accep 
time and quarter. The masters, on the other y ; 
have agreed that working rules should be ‘— . 
the year from February to February, instea' 
from January to January as at first proposed. lied 

THE BUILDING TRADES. — Returns —— 
by seventy-nine Employers’ Associations W = 
members are estimated to employ about pe ar 
building operatives of all classes, and by re at 
Unions with an aggregate membership of : ding 
199,000, show that employment in the = a 
trades generally was dull during February. 
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ed with 

i nge as compared with a year ago, 
showed little oo EE Employers? Associations, 
The ring 65 per cent. of the workpeople re- 
poe to in the returns, show employment to 
fe been dull or bad, 27 per cent. fair 
have and 8 per cent. good. With 
ployment continues bad, and is 
as in the corresponding month of 
With masons it is good in England, and 
change as compared with the previous 
In Scotland and Ireland it 
ues dull, and is slightly worse than in the cor- 
month of last year. Employment is fair 
with carpenters, and better than in the previous 
month and a year ago. The percentage of un- 
employed members among trade union carpenters 
and joiners was 5'0 at the end of February as com- 
ared with 6°5 in January and 6:2 in February, 
oe Employment is still bad with painters, 
but shows some improve ment as compared with the 
previous month. It is worse, however, than a year 
ago, except in Scotland, where it is better. With 
plasterers it is still dull generally, except in Scotland, 
where it is fair and better than in the previous 
month. Plumbers report employment as moderate. 


shows no 


The percentage of unemployed members among 
" Trade Union plumbers was 82 at the end of 
| February, as compared with 6°4 in January, and 5'5 
| in February, 1902. tilers 
| employment continues dull and is slightly worse 
| than a year ago.—Labour Gazette. 


Slaters and tilers report that 
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LEGAL. 


DAVEY V. MAYOR, &C, OF GRAVESEND. 


THE hearing of the case of Davey v. The Mayor, 
&c., of Gravesend, commenced before Mr. Justice 
Lawrance and a special jury in the King’s Bench 
Division, on the 17th inst.—an action by the 
plaintiffs, Messrs. F. and D. Davey, builders and 


a contractors of Southend, Essex, against the defend- 


ants for 1,500/. alleged to be due to them on the 


certificate of the Borough Engineer, and also for 


damages from the defendants on the ground of 
their having wrongfully terminated a contract 
whereby plaintiffs were to erect for the defendants 
certain buildings at Gravesend. Defendants by 
their defence said they were justified in putting an 
end to the contract, and they counterclaimed 
against the plaintiffs for damages for breach of 
contract. 

Mr. Duke, K C., Mr. Rawlinson, K.C., Mr. Arthur 
Powell, K.C.,, and Mr. Bartley-Dennis appeared for 
the plaintifis, and Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., Mr. 


 Ribton, and Mr. Colefax for the defendants. 


Mr. Duke, in opening the case, said that the 


| plaintiffshad been engaged by the defendants to 


erect some electric lighting works at Gravesend, 


' andwhen the works were almost completed and 


deer, 


| there remained only about 7oo/. worth of work to 
_ bedone, and when plaintiffs handed to defendants 


the certificate of their engineer fcr 1,500/. defendants 


» stopped plaintiffs from completing their work, and 


refused payment of the 1,500/. The contract price 
forthe work was 7,0941 Of this 4,000/. only had 
been paid. At the time that the defendant’s engineer 


_ gave the certificate for 1 500/., which the defendants 
' tefused to honour, 


plaintiffs 
contract 


had carried out 


work on the exceeding in value 


© 46,0001. and at the time defendants terminated the 
| contract with the plaintiffs there was only about 


7ool. or 800/. worth of work to be done in order to 


| complete the building. The plaintiffs were builders 


and contractors in a very large way of business, and 
they had erected a great many buildings for public 


| authorities. The defendants in the year 1901 ob- 


tained Parliamentary powers for the supply of 


| clectric lighting for Gravesend, and they proposed 


toerect a building which would serve the double 


| Purpose of providing for a refuse destructor and also 
‘or an electric lighting station, The two works 


were to be carried on in one set of buildings. The 
Corporation had a plot of land near the canal—a 


» low-lying piece of land—and he (counsel) expected 


the jury would find before the case was over that 
vw position chosen for the erection of these works 
Pn something to do with the conduct of the 
re rape towards the plaintiffs, because it was 
po in the course of the work—it was a serious 
iticulty—that the substratum of the land on which 


| the foundations had to be constructed was swampy 


ro the flues got flooded ; and, after the defendants 
Py turned the plaintiffs off the works, they thought 
> s alter the original plan and erected a chimney- 
rr oar furnace in another place. The plaintiffs 
tities dig the work in the usual way on quan- 
a "me had been prepared. That was in August, 
a x contract was Signed on November 13, 
ane ¢ contract contained the usual clauses and 
so _ It provided that the works were to be 
the ah control of Mr. Trentham, the engineer to 
cue of on There was also a provision that in the 
and the Suninaey an hme the rigging 
. uring the progress of the 
— : should be referred to the Gigmian There 
to Pad eoenons that the contractors were not 
the contra pe the execution of the works under 
; » except on the authority of the engi- 

nd that if he should be ot opinion that 


im 0 = s 
agen materials were being used and there was 


per workmanship performed, the contractors 


would, on his objecting, substitute proper materials 
and workmanship to his satisfaction, failing which 
the engineer could employ other persons to execute 
the work. The contract stipulated that the works 
‘were to be completed by the contractors within six 
months under certain penalties, but power was 
given to the engineer to extend the time for the 
completion of the work. Another clause empowered 
the Corporation to determine the contract if the 
contractors should go bankrupt or suspend the 
work, and the amount then already paid by the 
Corporation to the contractors should be deemed 
to be the full value of the work executed by the 
contractors up to that time, and no further sum 
should be paid by the Corporation to the con- 
tractors by virtue of the contract, and all expenses 
incurred by the Corporation to complete the con- 
tract might be deducted from the sum payable to 
the contractors. After the contract was signed 
some delay in commencing the work was caused 
through the Corporation having to get certain 
sanctions from the Local Government Board ; but 
on November 28 plaintiffs were told that these had 
been obtained, and they could go on with the work. 
Between the time of the contract being signed and 
November 28 the defendants, without any com- 
munication to the plaintiffs, varied the position of 
the chimney-stack, as shown in the plans on which 
the plaintiffs tendered, and lengthened the flues 
the plaintiffs had to carry out. Plaintiffs would 
not have complained of this, but the alteration 
cost the plaintiffs considerably more than they had 
bargained for when they tendered. The next thing 
that happened was this. The plaintiffs had carried 
out electric lighting works for the Corporation of 
Southend. The engineer went with one of the 
plaintiffs firm to look at these works, and he then 
said that they would not go to the expense of 
having glazed bricks in the engine-room. Accord- 
ingly the plaintiffs did not buy any, but this, as 
the jury would hear, was one of the reasons that 
the plaintiffs had been turned off the works. 

Mr. Wedderburn: I submit that nothing said 
verbally by the engineer is evidence against the 
Corporation. Section 26 of the contract limits the 
authority of the engineer. The sole contracting 
parties are the builders and the Corporation. By 
that clause the contractor is not to vary or deviate 
from the coatract or specification, or execute any 
extra work whatever unless on the authority of the 
engineer to be sufficiently shown by any order in 
writing or any plan or drawing expressly signed by 
him, or by a subsequent written approval signed or 
initialed by him. That first says that in order to 
vary the contract there must be the written or 
drawing order of the engineer. Notwithstanding 
that it went on to say that where the variation 
involved mcre than 20/. it must go before the 
Corporation. The builders therefore had notice of 
the limit of the authority of the engineer. They 
cannot rely on anything outside that. If they chose 
to accept the verbal order of the engineer, or of a 
clerk or anybody else, they did it at their own risk. 
1 submit the only variations on which my learned 
friend can rely, are the variations on the written 
orders of the engineer or by the Corporation them- 
selves. Therefore, any evidence as to what may be 
verbally assented to by unauthorised people is not 
evidence against the Corpration. 

Mr. Duke replied that he had not tendered any 
evidence yet, and was merely opening his case. He 
should be obliged if his learned friend would allow 
him to proceed in the way he thought best. 

Mr. Wedderburn said he thought it a convenient 
time to take the objection. 

His Lordship : I cannot stop Mr. Duke. 

Mr. Duke, continuing, said that the work under 
the contract proceeded, and in January the plaintiffs 
got the engineer’s certificate for 1,000/, and in 
February a certificate for 1,500/. both of which 
amounts the Corporation paid. So matters went 
on till about the middle of March, when a Mr. 
Archer came on the scene. Mr. Archer was a 
builder in Gravesend, and a member of the Cor- 
poration, and he was carrying on some works on 
an adjoining site. He said that bricks called Flet- 
tons had been selected to carry out the erection of 
the chimney stack, which was then about 50 ft. or 
60 ft. from the ground. The engineer, ashe found 
that a saving could be effected by constructing the 
shaft of Flettons instead of picked stock facings 
as provided for in the contract, had instructed the 
contractors to use Flettons, and the difference in 
price would be deducted from the price of the con- 
tract. The Corporation afterwards resolved that 
the shaft should be taken down, and rebuilt with 
picked stock facings. The Corporation were per- 
fectly right in taking that course so long as the 
expense did not fall on the contractors. On March 19 
the jengineer wrote the plaintiffs to take down the 
chimney shaft and rebuild with the other bricks, 
and he would grant the plaintiffs one month’s ex- 
tension of time for so doing. Plaintiffs accepted 
the suggestion, but said it would take longer than a 
month. Upto this time the plaintiffs had only re- 
ceived 2,500/, and on March 25 they applied for 
a further certificate for 2,600/. On the same 
day the engineer wrote a letter to the Town Clerk 
of Gravesend as follows :—“ Will you kindly let me 
know whether you consider that the builders should 
have any more money at this juncture? I should 
say they have carried out some 5,500/. worth of 








work, and have been paid 2,500/. only.” That was 


an extraordinary proceeding, because it was the 
business of the engineer to administer his office, 
and to exercise his powers under-the contract on 
such a question. The Town Clerk in his reply did 
not commit himself. He said that he hesitated 
interfering in the matter of certificates t» the 
builders, that business being by the contract ex- 
pressly assigned to the engineer. About a week 
afterwards the engineer gave the plaintiffs a further 
certificate for 1,500/—not for the 2,700). which, 
according to his letter to the Town Clerk, should 
have been given taking into consideration the 300/. 
for retention money. That left 1,100/. or 1,200/. in 
the hands of the Corporation, and that was appa- 
rently done for some ulterior reason. The plaintiffs 
got that certificate paid on April 4. Subsequently 
the engineer wrote to the plaintiffs that he did 
not see how he could pass any extra payments to 
them for pulling down and rebuilding the chimney 
shaft, as it would have had to be pulled down in 
any case on account of bad work. The jury would 
be told that there was no bad work in the chimney 
shaft at all. Plaintiffs wrote to the engineer pro- 
testing at only getting a certificate for 1,500/., and 
saying it was against the conditions of the contract. 
On April 11 plaintiffs saw the engineer, and he 
then took up the new position that the mortar used 
in. the inner part of the shaft did not set well, 
and was bad mortar. This charge was abso- 
lutely unwarranted. Then defendants called in a 
Mr. Crickmay, an engineer, a Mr. Bennett, an archi- 
tect, and a Mr, Bate, whom they put in charge of 
the works, Mr. Trentham being, however, still re- 
tained to control the works on their behalf. Plain- 
tiffs consulted a Mr. Jas. Thompson, an architect, 
and plaintiffs arranged to do whatever Mr. Thomp- 
son thought they should do. Then another matter 
arose with regard to the main flue that was con- 
structed at a level below the level of the ground, 
where it received water which had accumulated 
either from the canal or somewhere else. Plaintifis 
were asked to rebuild part of the crown of the flue. 
In that state of things there being the dispute about 
the chimney shaft, it was arranged that plaintitf 
should make out an account of what they considered 
they should receive for “ extras and omissions,” and 
on May 5 Mr. Thompson and the engineer met, and 
then it was agreed that the plaintiffs should be paid, 
in addition to the contract price for the carrying 
out of the work, 25/. extra. In May plaintiffs got 
another certificate for 1,500/., and subsequently a 
number of letters of complaint from the engineer 
about the main flue and the joinery work which 
had been on the premises some two months. 
On May 22 the Corporation met and decided 
that the work should be measured up and 
taken out of the plaintiff's hands. This was done. 
After the engineer knew this he wrote a letter to 
the plaintiffs which stated in effect that he wouid 
not allow ihe plaintiffs to do any additional work 
until they (plaintiffs) had remedied the defective 
work put into the job. The learned counsel said 
that at the time Mr. Trentham wrote that letter to 
the plaintiffs he knew perfectly well that the 
defendants had decided to stop the plaintiffs from 
doing any more work. On May 30, defendants 
served the plaintiffs with a formal written notice 
determining the contract. Plaintiffs had no possi- 
bility of going on with the work after that. They 
were practically stopped from going on with the 
work since May 22. Defendants had not paid 
plaintiffs the 1,500/. on the last certificate. The 
learned counsel in concluding his address said that 
the Corporation, by their defence, would try to 
justiiy their action. He thought that the jury, 
when they looked at the facts and the bargain 
between the parties, would come to the con- 
clusion that they failed to justify what they had 
done. 

Mr. Frank Davey, a member of the plaintiffs’ 
firm, was then called and examined by Mr. Arthur 
Powell, and generally bore out the opening state- 
ment of counsel. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wedderburn : 

Have the Corporation always been ready to pay 
you the value of the effective work which you have 
cone, and have they offered to have that ascertained 
by an independent person ?—That I do not know. 

Weuld you be content to be paid the value of the 
effective work you have done ?—I have never done 
any bad work. 

Then clearly ycu would be content to be paid the 
value of the work you have done which you say 
was effective ?—Yes. 

Would you be willing to hive it valued up by a 
perfectly independent architect and take his figuces ¢ 
—No, certainly not. Mr. Trentham was the man 
there, and I did everything under his guidance. 

Why would you not be content with the judgment 
of a competent architect and an independent per- 
son ?—I considered Mr. Trentham a competent and 
independent man, and the Corporation said I was 
to carry out his instructions. 

The witness, further cross-examined, said he 
disagreed with the suggestion that the whole 
difficulty had arisen through his disregarding the 
contract and listening only to what Mr. Trentham 
told him. He considered that he was carrying out 
the contract if be carried out Mr. Trentham’s 
instructions. Mr. Trentham being the agent of the 
defendants. In his judgment, 7ool, worth of work 
remained to be done on the job on May 30. He 





was not aware that, according to what was found 
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by the new contractors, 3,0091. worth of work 
tema 1ed to be done. 

1. ¢ witness was then further cross-examined at 
Jength on the details mentioned by Mr, Duke in his 
opening statement, he formally denying that any 
bad work was put into the job, and alleging that he 
and his firm had carried out and performed their 
vbligations under ‘he contract. 

Mr. Jas Thompson an architect, examined by 
Mr. Bartley Dennis, corroborated the evidence of 
the last witness as to the satisfactory nature of the 
plaintiffs’ work and of the materials supplied by 
them and used on the job. 

Cross-examined : 

He saw pit-sand, or ballast, on the works. The 
new chimney-shaft was built of stock bricks. He 
had known the plaintiffs eight or nine years. He 
had had not very much to do with them. He thought 
that the Corporation, to reject the arrangement as 
to the 25/. for extras, hd acted very foolishly. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, examined, said he went down 
to the works and examined them with the last wit- 
ness and Mr. Davey. He thought the brickwork of 
the building was temarkably good work, both as to 
bricks and as to mortar. ‘He had particulars of the 
defendants’ complaints. If his opinion there was not 
the slightest ground for complaint, and the work of 
the plaintiffs was such as he should have accepted’on 
behalf of any of his clients.’ He had never yet 
carried out a work where there ‘wete’not variations 
to be settled at the end of the work. : 

Cross-examined : He went through all the con 
demned items at the works. 

Mr. John Archer, examined, said he was foreman 
of the concrete work for the plaintiffs. All Thames 
ballast was used for the footings of the building. 
When Mr, Trentham gaid that no pit ballast was to 
be used on the work, none was used. The brick- 
work of the chimney-shaft which was pulled down 
was extremely good. 

Mr. Wedderburn, in opening the case on behalf 
of the defendants, said the cuntention of the 
‘Corporation had been throughout that the plain- 
tiffs ought to be paid the full value of all the 
effective work done by them, and they had always 
been ready and willing to pay for that. The case 
for the Corporation was, however, that a large 
amount of the work which the plzintiffs had done 
was not effective work, and not according to 
specification, and that for work which was bad 
work and for work which was never ordered they 
(defendants) ought not to be called upon to pay. 
He thought that attitude of the Corporation would 
commend itself to the jury. It could not be over- 
looked that in the present case there was a contract 
by the plaintiffs on the one side and the Corpora- 
tion on the other. In that contract were put the 
specific terms as to how the work was to be carried 
out, and it stipulated that the terms of the 
contract were not to be departed from except 
in a particular way. After the contract was 
signed, the work went on till about March 11, 
when the attention of the Corporation was called 
to an important matter, viz., that the chimney- 
shaft, which they had ordered to be built of a 
particular class of brick, was, without their being 
consulted, built of a different class of brick than 
that specified. The plaintiffs’ answer to this was 
that there had been a variation of this important 
matter by the defendants’ engineer. The engineer, 
however, had no power to do this. Contracts 
cauld not be varied in that way. The general 
history of the case was this. The contract was 
signed on November 13, and the plaintiffs knew 
from the first what the specification was. On 
March 11 the question of the chimney-shaft was 
for the first time raised. The Corporation declined 
to accept that which they never had contracted 
to have, and the shaft was taken down by the 
beginning of April. As soon as it was taken 
down it was possible to see what the 
pedestal below was. The defendants’ case with 
regard to that was that on the top of the pedestal 
there was a stone plinth, and that the brickwork 
under that was so bad it had to be kept up in one 
place by a wedge of mortar, at one point 1} in. 
thick. The defendants’ case was that that was en- 
tirely due to bad building. Apart from that the 
brickwork was not properly “flushed up.” After 
March 11 Mr, Trentham and the Corporation came 
to loggerheads. The only safe course here to pre- 
vent either party being hurt was for the contract to 
be regarded. When the Corporation and Mr. 
Trentham (who was apparently only an engineer, 
and not an architect) had come to loggerheads, Mr. 
Trentham had suggested that if the Corporation 
were not contented they had better call in some in- 
dependent architect. The Town Clerk of Graves- 
end, desiring to have an absolutely independent per- 
son, wrote to the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and said there was some difficulty 
about the worksat Gravesend, and asking him to nomi- 
nate somebody. The President of the Institute nomi- 
nateda Mr. Crickmay. He came down and visited 
the works and afterwards made his report, which 
would be handed to the jury. The real issue was 
whether the jury would believe what they were told 
by the plaintitfs, or whether they would believe Mr. 
Crickmay. Mr. Crickmay having made his report, 
the plaintiffs did not like it, and they called in Mr. 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson, who was the friend of 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. Trentham, with whom the 
Corporation were at loggerheads, were to decide 





what the Corporation were to accept and what not 


to accept. Against that the defendants held out. 
The suggestion that 25/. should be added to the 


contract price was altogether rejected by the Cor- | 


poration, and th-re was no authority for Mr. Trent» 
ham to bind the Corporation at allin that matter, 
From that date the defendants continued to find 
things not properly done. The flue had been con- 


demned on April 12, and by May 27 nothing had | 


been ‘done to put the flue right. Meanwhile, the 
joinery was wrong, the mortar was wrong, and 
various other matters werealtogether as they should 
not be. The result was that the Corporation felt 
that they could not go on allowing bad work 
nor work they had not ordered to be executed. 
The Corporation then made the proposal that the 
work should be measuted up, and that the plaintiffs 
should be paid and go, The plaintiffs wanted to 
have all work measured up, good or bad, and the 
Corporation only wanted to measure up and pay 
for such work as was properly done according. to 
the contract. Eventually the defendants acted 
under Section 40 of the contract, and gave the 
plaintiffs notice that they had determined the con- 
tract, The whole question the jury had to deter- 
mine was whether the defendants were justified in 
terminating the contract under that section. The 
sole question was whether the plaintiffs had failed 
to do their duty under the contract. He submitted 
they had certainly failed, because they had con- 
tinued to act outside the contract and to execute 
different work to that ordered. Plaintiffs had 
failed if their work was bad. 

Mr. George R.' Crickmay, F.R.I.B.A. and F.S.L, 
examined by Mr. Rawlinson, said that in April of 
last year he was appointed by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to go down to 
Gravesend and make a report in this matter. He 
went down on April 15, and made an examination 
of the premises. The brickwork for the outside of 
the flue was not good. He should not have passed 
it. There should have been solid brickwork bonded 
together behind. He had two holes cut in the 
pedestal of the chimney-shaft. “The mortar he took 
out from the holes he cut was very “ short” and 
very unsatisfactory. It was necessary that the 
whole of the brickwork should be grouted, or some- 
how made solid. The brickwork was not flushed 
up, grouted, or made solid. That was a most im- 
portant matter in a pedestal of that kind. He had 
made a report on the chimney shaft. Fiettons were 
not the proper bricks to have used, and the brick- 
work was not properly flushed up. The bricks he 
found there were hard, rough bricks, but certainly 
not “ picked stccks.” He was told they were Erith 
bricks, and nothing like as good as “ picked stocks.” 
They were much cheaper than “picked stocks.”’ He 
saw some pit sand on the works. It was quite unfit 
for good work. Stourbridge bricks were the best fire- 
bricks, but those used were not the best Stourbridge 
fire-bricks. The specification said “the best fire- 
bricks,” and those used were not the best—that was, 
in the flue. The boarding on the roof generally 
was very sappy. The walls were very roughly 
built, and very badly pointed. He did not think 
that the plaintiffs had complied with the contract 
with regard to the work being the best work. If he 
had been the architect on the work he should have 
stopped it as soon as he could. 

His Lordship: You would not have granted a 
certificate ? 

The witness : No, I should not. 

Examination continued : Since then he had been 
down to the works and seen the joinery work. The 
doors were specified as being Archangel deals. 
The doors used were made from an inferior deal— 
he should say, a Swede deal. The doors were not 
framed for mortice locks, which were provided for 
in the specification. It was the kind of work he 
should not pass. These were internal doors, but 
the external doors were made just the same way as 
far as the framing wasconcerned, The sash-frames 
were very rough and a very poor class of joinery. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Duke: He knew that the 
Corporation had had some disagreement with Mr. 
Trentham. He did not agree with a good many of 
the opinions expressed by Mr, Trentham. He saw 
no objection to the site of the flue if there had been 
a proper foundation. 

Mr, Duke: But the specified foundation was put 
in ?—I think it was. 

It was a site which was liable to be waterlogged? 
—It was a site which was waterlogged. 

Cross-examination continued: There was no 
water in the flue when he was there. He did 
not know that it had been pumped before he 
got there to get the water out. The place 
where the flue was now was much better than 
the place it was in formerly. It was now above 
the water-mark. If he had been constructing a 
flue on the site he should have had 18-in. walls and 
a good foundation. The specified thicknes3 of the 
walls was 9 in. That was very risky. The 
principal matters with which his report dealt with 
were the chimney-shaft and the flue. Mr. Trentham 
was still in the service of the Corporation. He 
was the consulting electrical engineer. He never 
heard from Mr. Trentham that he had ordered 
“ Flettons” instead of “ stocks.”’ 

Mr. Duke: What do you have a resident engineer 
on works of this sort for ? 

His Lordship: In an ordinary case it would be a 
resident architect. 





. The witness replied that a resi 
would have examined the work as it 
reported to the employers. 

Mr. Duke: What do you have a 
works for ?—Exactly for the same th 
described. In this case I think Mr. 
on behalf of the electric work. 

Further cross-examined, the witness 
clerk of the works was not to give o 
supervise and report. 

Supposing you had got some doors which 
considered did not tally with the s 
you .were supervising the work, 
the doors or turn out the builder ? 
builder to take away the doors, 
it I should get some one else to do it. 

Take the case where there are a lar 
complaints. Have you ever known of such a 
as this, where, without demand u 
make good the defects, 


work ?—No. 


It does not strike you as a fair 
it ?—I should certainly give not! 


Mr. Walter 


examined by Mr. Colefax, said that in 
he was appointed on behalf of the Corporation 
prepare the quantities for the work in question, |, 
May, 1902, he was instructed to measure up the 
work which had been done by the plaintiffs, ang 
on June 18 he went to Gravesend for that purpos. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Hawker, who measured 
up also for the new contractors. 
stated that he estimated that the work done by the 
plaintiffs at that date apart from any deductions 3 
all amounted to 4,432/. 173. 1d. The materials on 
the site were worth 175]. ros. 3d, 
to be deducted 419/. 63. 1od. for the chimney shait 
which was pulled down, and 148/. 123. od. for the 
main flue. There was 1681 in respect of bad 
joinery work and 2col. odd for variations, These 
deductions amounted altogether to g4gl. 93. 4d 
according to his valuation, and as the plaintiffs had 
been paid 4,000/. they had been overpaid for what 


they had done. 


The witness stated that in course of measuring up 
he inspected the work. He noticed the concrete at 
the base of the chimney. 
It was not suitable to support a chimney of that 
height. He examined the flue, and so far as his 
examination went, the work in the flue was notat 
all good. The joinery was, rough, and the roof 
boarding was knotty and sappy. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Duke: 

He ‘thought at the time that the’ lining wall for 
the flue was sufficiently thick if 9 in., but he did not 
think now that it was thick enough. 

Further cross-examined, the witness stated that 
the measurement he made was supposed to bea 
measurement between the parties. 

Did you give notice to the plaintiffs 9—I hada 
interview with Mr. F. Davey and also with Mr. 
Arnold. I asked if any person was to be sentto 


meet me. 


Was any notice sent to the plaintiffs ?—No, b- 
cause they refused to attend. 

Was there any notice given by the Corporation 
for Mr. Davy to be present and see that 
measurement ?—I cannot say. 

In the ordinary course notice is given to the 
parties at the time, and requiring them to attend ‘~ 
I agree with you. 

Did you know that the Corporation were turaing 
the contractors off the work ?—I was told that a 
agreement was being come to that the contractor 
should abandon the contract. 

Mr. Trentham told you that ?—Yes. 

Cross-examination continued : . 

At the end of May or the beginnin 
found out that the contractor had been turn 
the work. According to his 
cost of the work the plaintiffs 
to complete the contract amounted to 2,6621. 

Re-examined : ve 

He took out the original quantities. 
quantities were priced. 2 
quantities included a margin o 
tractor. His total bill of quan 
47,0931. 193. The contract price 
June 16 he went to mea 
good andbad. He took that att 
where they applied. 

Mr. William Haw 
No. 73, Moorgate-street, B.e., 
examined, said that in June, 1902, 
with the last witness the work 
plaintiffs. He represented th 
He agreed in all the 
He carefully examine 
found it very indifferent. 

Mr. Chas. Fredk. McInnes, c 
e defendant Corporatio 
said that in April, 1902, 
under the boilers. 
He stopped the erecti 
quence. On April 12 
He found the walls of the flu 
concrete under the pe 
had the appearance of 
It was variable—soft in some 


engineer to th 


others. 


Cross-examined : 
He was the resident elec 
Trentham was the consulting engineer 
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Witness had no tecbnical knowledge of 
buildings and no particular knowledge of building 
: truction. He had no particular knowledge 
nether work was good or bad except in regard to 
: tk in connexion with his own contracts. 

ir Edmond John Bennett, A.R.I.B.A., gave 
evidence as to being appointed by the Corporation 
in April, 1902, to advise with Mr, Trentham on the 
a at Gravesend. The witness generally 
corroborated the evidence of the other witnesses 
called on behalf of the defendants. 

Evidence was also given for the defendants by 
ur. Archer, a builder and a member of the 
defendant Corporation ; Mr. Thomas Grant, 
Borough Surveyor of Gravesend ; Mr. John Bate, 
Kent-road, Gravesend, clerk of works ; Mr. Wm. 
“Harrison, Town Clerk’s assistant ; Mr. Meredith 
Winter Blyth, analyst ; and Mr. Arthur Ward 
King, deputy treasurer, Gravesend. fins 

In the result the jury awarded the plaintiffs 
2,544l. damages. 

Judgment accordingly. ‘ 

Astay of execution with the view to an appeal 


was refused. 


tion. 


PARTY-WALL DISPUTE. 

Tue case of Cave v. Robinson came before Mr. 
Justice Wright, sitting without a jury, in the King’s 
Bench Division last week. It was an action by the 
plaintiff, the lessee of No. 54, Broad-street, St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, against the defendant, the sub-lessee 
of the upper floor of these premises, to recover the 
cost of pulling-down and rebuilding the upper part 
of a party-wall. 

It appeared that the London County Council 
served a “ dangerous structure ” notice on 
plaintiff to pull down the party-wall which sepa- 
tated the property from No. 53, and he was com- 
pelled to pull down and rebuild the wall at cor- 
iderable expense, although he only occupied the 
ground floor of his premises. 

Mr. Wright, counsel for the plaintiff, contended 
that defendant was liable by reason of the decision 
in the case of Proudfoot v. Hart to contribute his 
share of the expenses of pulling down and re- 
building the party-wall. The wall, he said, was 
decayed and defective, and owing to No. 53, the 
adjoining property, being pulled down, it became 
much worse. Plaintiff only occupied the ground 
floor, he having sublet the first, second, and third 
foors to defendant on a repairing lease. The 
pulling down of the ground floor portion of the 
wall necessarily involved taking down the whole 
wall, Defendant admitted his liability to pay the 
cost of pulling down the upper portions of the wall, 
but not of rebuilding. 

Mr. J. M. Theobald, a surveyor, examined, said 
that the wall was very old. He measured the work, 
the cost of which was 2411. 

Cross-examined : 

The wall of the adjoining house was very old. 
The house was over 100 years old. 

Mr.A C. H. Pendlebury, a surveyor, said that there 
was a vertical crack in the wall which started mid- 
way and went up and down both waysand extended 
to the ground. It was necessary to take the wall 
down to the ground as it was decayed from old age. 
The adjoining house supported this, and the pulling 
down of that certainly made the party-wall give 
way to some extent. Otherwise the wall would 
have done for a considerable period. 

Mr. Savage, chief clerk to the District Surveyor 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, said that in January he 
surveyed the party-wall between Nos. 53 and 54, 
Broad-street. There were a number of cracks, but 
he-did not think that the cracks went into the 
fround. He could not say if there was anything 
the matter with the foundation, but he did not con- 
sider that pulling down next door had any ¢ffect, as 
the cracks were old. ; 

The defendant gave evidence 
tenant of the upper floors. 
in good condition there, 

Cross-examined : He 


as to being the 
The wall, he said, was 
although old. 

had known the crack in 


N question for twenty-seven years. 


In the result, his Lordship in giving j 
as Sult, p in giving judgment 
‘aid the evidence proved that the a an ina 


© tui . ° 
_ Tulnous state of repair, and, in fact, repair was out 


amount of his shar 


the case judgment 
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“pe question. He thought that the immediate 
= of the whole wall being taken down was the 
— of the ground floor portion. There 

be judgment for the plaintiff, being the 
e of the pulling-down expenses up 
1902, and on the other point of 
for the defendant. 


to November 18, 





ACTION AGAINST THE SEAFORD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


T 

in of Lambe and others v. the Urban 

justice ee of Seaford, came before Mr. 
€wich in the Chancery Division last 


a ook ae : 
: Lamte Peingan action by the plaintiffs, Mr. Robert 
A declarat e Seaford West Co., Limited, for a 


ion that under the Newhave 
} n and § 
+l Defences Act, 1898, a “dated 


a" rd an Agreement dated 
mer 17, 1900, or one of them, the Urban 
ncil of Seaford was liable to take over, 


District Cou 


€ road 60 ft. wide on the landward s'‘de 


of the parade. Defendantsadmitted that they were 
liable to take over and maintain the parade but 
denied liability in respect of the road. 

Mr. Cripps, K.C., Mr. Warrington, K.C., and Mr. 
Metcalfe appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Wood, for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Cripps said that Mr. Lambe was the free- 
holder of the whole of certain lands and heredita- 
ments called the Seaford West Estate in the 
parishes of East Blatchington and Seaford, and 
having a frontage to the seashore between New- 
haven and Seaford. For some years prior to 1898 
the sea had made considerable encroachments upon 
the shore, and large portions of the public road 
along the coast from Newhaven to Seaford had 
been washed away or become buried in beach, and 
serious damage caused to the adjacent lands. In 
1808 the plaintiff and the other owners of land who 
had sustained injury, and the defendants and other 
Local Authorities affected, obtained the passing of 
the Newhaven and Seaford Defences Act, 1898, to 
provide for the construction and maintenance of 
the necessary defence works and other purposes, 
including the construction of a road 60 ft. wide. 
This road was to be constructed by Mr. Lambe and 
taken over when completed by the Seaford Council 
In 1900 it was proposed to vary the proposed 
works by constructing a parade as well as a road, 
and on December 17 an agreement was entered into 
under which Mr. Lambe was to maintain and keep 
in repair the road, 60 ft. wide, on the landward side 
of the parade until the same had been taken over 
by the Local Authority and become repairable at 
the public expense, and in the meantime he was to 
permit the free uninterrupted use thereof by the 
public, It was further agreed that so soon as the 
whole of the road and works should have been 
carried out and completely finished by the plaintiffs, 
the defendants should take over and maintain at the 
public expense the parade of the width of 60 ft. 
By a deed of conveyance, dated June 28, 1go1, Mr. 
Lambe conveyed portions of the Seaford West 
Estate, including his rights to the foreshore, road, 
and parade, to the Seaford West Co., Ltd. Piaintiffs 
in July, 1902, completed the road and they now 
claimed that defendants were liable under the Act 
and the agreement to take over and maintain both 
road and parade. 

The defendants’ case was that the agreement 
drew a distinction between the road and parade, 
the intention being that they should take over the 
parade instead of the road. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said he thought 
that on the true construction of the agreement 
there was nothing in the way of variation or super- 
session of the Act to negative the plaintiffs’ con- 
tention. The Council accepted the old road and 
the addition, and the result was that the provisicn 
under the Act respecting the old road stood, not- 
withstanding the agreement respecting some 
addition to the old road. It had been conceded 
that the road had been constructed, and therefore 
the plaintitfs were entitled to the declaration asked 
for. 

Judgment accordingly. 





ISLINGTON DRAINAGE DISPUTE. 


THE hearing of the case of Proctor v, the Mayor, 
&c., of Islington concluded before the Court of 
Appeal, composed of Lords Justices Vaughan- 
Williams, Stirling, and Mathew, on the roth inst. 
on the appeal of the plaintiff from a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Wright in the King’s Bench Division. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff, Mrs 
Proctor, to recover from the defendants 541. paid 
to the Borough Council in respect of sanitary work 
done at Nos. 106 and 108, Rotherfield-road, Isling- 
ton. The plaintiff alleged that a sanitary inspector 
of the defendants’ served her with a written notice 
to the effect that certain drains in the premises of 
which plaintiff was owner were in a defective con- 
dition, Upon receipt of the notice plaintiff in- 
structed her builder to do the necessary work, the 
cost of which amounted to 541. The plaintiff's case 
was that the repairs the defendants required done 
were repairs to a sewer, and as the duty of keeping 
that in order fell on the defendants she could 
recover the amount she had paid her builder from 
them. 

The defendants’ case was that the notice served 
upon the plaintiff was simply an intimation that the 
drainage was defective, and that they did not callupon 
the plaintiff to do the work. The defendants, how- 
ever, in order to decide the question of their lia- 
bility in the matter, admitted that the work done by 
the plaintiff was on a sewer which it was their duty 
to keepin order. Mr. Justice Wright in the Court 
below held that, as the work was not done by the 
plaintiff under compulsion nor at the time that the 
defendants themselves were bound to execute the 
work, the plaintiff could not recover from the de- 
fendants the amount she had paid her builder for 
the repairs, He accordingly dismissed the action with 
costs. Hence the present appeal of the plaintiff. 
The plaintiff appeared in person, and Mr. Courthorpe 
Munroe for the defendants. 

In the result their Lordships held that the plaintiff 
was entitled to succeed. They thought that justice 
would be met by defendants paying to the plaintiff 
the sum of qol. 





The appeal was accordingly allowed. 








PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

4,044 of 1902,—W. E. Evans (H. Croizer & Cie.) : 
Manutjaciure of Artificial Stone. 

This consists of a receptacle in which the mass is 

expanded after the first mixing and is constituted 

of a simple reservoir where the material falls with- 
out settling before passing to the second mixer, this 

reservoir being capable of being heated either by a 

steam-jacket or other appropriate means in such 

manner as to maintain in the ma3s a temperature 
slightly below 100 deg. Cent. 

6,392 of 1902. — M. YARROW: Construction of 
Earthenware and other Pipes and Apparatus there- 
Jor. 

The construction of earthenware and other pipes 
and apparatus for producing same, consisting in so 
forming or arranging the spigots and sockets of 
said pipes that in jointing such pipes together 
greater facility is afforded for the insertion of the 
joint-forming substance and a better or more secure 
joint is produced than is the case with those as 
ordinarily constructed, and the invention further 
consists in the formation and arrangement of the 
press and parts in connexion therewith, whereby 
the said pipes and others of a similar nature may 
be readily and properly produced. 

6,495 of 1902.—P. H. MELLLOR and S. W. HASSALL: 
Process of Moutding Clay or other Earthenware. 

This process consists of moulding earthenware by 

casting, said process comprising the building of a 

mould composed of a box and a core, a portion or 

portions of said mould being pervious to moisture, 
and after the mould is closed, injecting clay slip 
thereinto under pressure. 

6,940 of 1t902.—CALLENDERS CABLE AND CON- 
STRUCTION CO., LTD., and H. HASTINGS: Covers 
for the Function Boxes of Telegraph Cables and the 
Like. 

This consists of covers for the junction boxes of 

telegraph cables and the like, so inclinea ...a, water 

condensing on them does not drop into the box but 
adheres to them, running down towards their outer 
edge and escaping by a suitable channel. 

6.948 of 1902.—T. PETERSON: Feeder Pillars or 
* Above Ground” Boxes used in Connexion with 
Electric Supply Mains. 

This consists in the combination of a pillar, panel, 

or the like, or the fittings carried on the outside 

thereof, and a cover surrounding the fittings and 
pillar. 

8 805 of 1902. L. HOUGHT:: Sliding Door and Sash 
Check or Holder. 

A door or sash check comprising a hinged or 

jointed member in combination with springs and a 

stud. 

6,299 of 1902.—T. A. STEVENSON : Fuel Economisers 
and Heat Generators for Use in Domestic or Other 
Fire Grates. 

Fuel economisera and heat generators for use in 

domestic and other fire grates, consisting ina frame 

or grate comprised bya number ©: central parallel 
bars and inclined splayed end bars, having length- 

wise grooves therein, said frame being given a 

suitable curve, and ribs arranged transversely of 

said grooves, and rearwardly projecting supports or 
bases. 

9,047 of 1902,—D. M, NEsBiT : 
lings ihercfor. 

This consists in rendering the flow of air through a 
ventilator grating uniform by dividing the uptake 
into two or more independent passages and sepa- 
rately regulating the flow of air through such 
passages. 
9,877 of 1902.—D, M, NESBiT: Ventilating Systems. 
This consists in arranging the outer air inlet orifice 
at a comparatively high level and causing the enter- 
ing air to pass first down the inlet passage and then 
up through a heating chamber arranged within a 
cabinet. 
10,333 Of 1902.—J. PALLISER : Chimney-lops. 
This consists in the combination of a lower or base 
component for attachment to the chimney head and 
an upper opening disposed thereon and held concen- 
trically therewith by wings or distance pieces, said 
upper opening being prolonged considerably with 
reference to the lower or base opening, so as to ex- 
tend downwardly and confine or enclose the major 
part thereof. 

8,028 of 1902.—T. SABINE: Machines for Making 
Sanitary Pipes, Chimney pots, and the Like. 

Machines for making sanitary pipes, chimney-pots, 
and the like, consisting in the employment of addi- 
tional and adjustable systems of balance weights 
arranged to vary in weight according as the weight 
increases or decreases on the table of the machine 
and as said table descends or ascends. 

9,281 of 1902.—P. BAKER: Chintney top. 

In constructing a chimney-pot according to the 

invention the base is preferably made square, and 

the top is approximately circular in cross section. 

The top is formed with a slight outward extension, 

the middle part is made to taper or contract towards 

the top, so as to resist the external wind pressure 
and thus prevent down draught. The top is made 


Ventilators and Fit- 


* All these ‘applications | are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made: 
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with four cross-shaped openings, aad the middle 
part with four corresponding triangular openings, 
the said openings in the top and in the middle part 
being arranged in opposite pairs at different levels 
for the purpose of assisting the up current within 
the chimney and preventing down draught. 

11,855 of 1902.—W. S. Fry: Wood-tenoning Ma- 

chines, 

This consists of a method of cutting tenons on 
wood. For the purpose of cutting tenons on a 
vertical spindle machine the part carrying the slide 
is made to turn on a pivot or hinge at or near one 
end, so that the opposite end of same may be moved 
backwards or forwards in order that the slide 
carrying the wood may be passed in front and at 
the back (or two sides, as the case may be) of the 
cutters. The same principle is also applied to 
machioes with a horizontal spindle. In that case 
the table, or part carrying the slide, is pivoted or 
hinged, in order that one end may be raised or 
Jowered to enable the slide to be passed over or 
under the cutters. 


17,176 of I9002.—H. HESSLER and G. Kron: Door 
Checks. 
This relates to door checks where the motion of 
the door is checked by the compression of a fluid 
behind a piston acted upon by the door in its 
motion, which fluid, when shutting the door, is 
obliged to pass through a passage to the other side 
of the piston, and consists of an arrangement ia 
this passage of a valve, adjustable from without 
and provided with an appropriate seat, so adapted 
that ata quicker motion of the piston and the in- 
crease of the pressure the opening of the passage 
is choked, and at the slower motion of the piston 
the opening of the passage is enlarged, the device 
acting in this way as a regulator of the uniform 
shutting speed of the door, with the view that the 
shutting) may always take place with the same 
speed, independently of disturbing actions from the 
air draught and different power and direction on 
different occasions. 
22,001 1 1j02.—J, W. SECKERSON : New System of 
Mot Water Supply for Baths. 
This consists in the use of the ordinary scullery 
wasbing boiler, with an outlet 2 in. from the bottom 
of the boiler, connected by pipes to a hot water 
force-pump fixed by the side of the washing boiler. 
The hot water from the washing boiler is forced into 
the bath by pumping in the ordinary manner. 
3 OF 1992.—]J. JONES : Covers for Manholes and 
Siudlar Openings. 
A cover for a manhole or similar opening compris- 
ing a frame having three grooves or channels,and a 
cover having one domed member and three flanges 
adapted to lie in the three channels, two of said 
grooves being adapted to be filled with water conden- 
sing on the domed or curved surfaces of the cover. 
28,691 of 1902.—G. E. KOBLIGK : Automatic Door- 
closing Device. 
Automatic door-closing apparatus, which consists 
in swivelling the draw-bar for the door to the 
operating mechanism, in order to enable one and 
the same apparatus to be adapted for use in con- 
nexion with a door opening in either direction. 
7,994 of 1902.—F, W. ADAMS: Door Closing and 
Check Apparatus. 
A door check and closing apparatus of the kind 
wherein a pneumatic cylinder and an independent 
spring barrel are employed, consisting in the 
arrangement wherein the said barrelis mounted upon 
a‘lever hinged to the door and door frame, and the 
spindle of the spring barrel is connected by a lever 
toa link pivoted to the door frame, the said link 
having also pivoted to it the piston-rod of the 
pneumatic cylinder. 
6,274 of 1902.—D. W. CLARKE and J. CLARKE: 
Sliding and Folding Partitions or Doors 
This relates to sliding and folding partitions or 
doors, the objects being to design and arrange the 
parts in such a manner that they may be manipu- 
lated in detail, and thus allow one person to close or 
open a series of doors or a partition with little effort 
and to execute such movements within the least 
possible space. Partitions or doors made according 
to this invention may be used to divide or close any 
size of opening. The invention consists inthe com- 
bination of two unequal leaves, which are hinged 
together with upper and lower pivots, upper and 
lower guide rails, a projecting bar, and a recessed 
bracket. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, Marcu 27. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engincers.—Meeting in Lonéon (Westminster Palace 
Hotel), Mr. J. Patten Barber to open a discussion on 
‘Wooden Structures and the Powers of Metropolitan 
Borough Councils with respect thereto.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. J. G. Y. D. Morgan on “ The Advantages of Motor- 
Driven Printing Machines.” 8. p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. —Examina- 
tion in Practical Sanitary Science. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. C. Silk 
on “* The B.A.A. excursion to Banbury,” illustrated by 
Mr. T. Cooper, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. Ward. 





Saturpay, Marcu 28. 


Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon, Lord Rayleigh on 
*€Light ; its Origin and Nature.”—V. 3 p.m. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Examiration 
in Practical Sanitary Science. : i 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Darn 


Hall, Eddleston. ‘ E 
Incorporated British Institute of Certified Car- 
penters.—Visit to the London County Council’s building 


estate, adjoining the Holborn Town Hall. 3 p.m. 
Builders’ Foremen's Association (Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, E.C.). — Mr. Adams, Works 


Manager of the London Brick Company, on ‘f The Manu- 
facture of Fletton Bricks.” 8.15 p.m. 


Monpay, MARCH 30. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Horatio 
Porter on ‘* Fire Prevention.” 8 p.m. P 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—Committee meeting. 
5 pm. 
Tugspay, MARcH 31. 
Royal Institution.—Sir Robert Ball, M.A., F.R.S.; 
on “Great Problems in Astronomy.”—IIf. 3 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers —Mr. P. J. Cowan on 
‘* American Locomotive Practice.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL tf. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section. — 
Mr. A. M. Watson on ‘Some Unorthodox Views about 
Building.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Archeological Institut?, — (1) Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, M.A., F.S.A., on ‘‘Swalcliffe Church, Oxford- 
shire.” (2) Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A.,on “‘ An Illu- 
minated Pedigree of the D2 Ferrers Family made in t6r2, 
and Presented to the Worshipful Company of Farriers in 
that Year.” 4 p.m. A 

Society of Arts.—Mr. A.C. Eborall on ‘ Application 
of Polyphase Motors to the Electrical Driving of Work- 


shops and Factories.”” 8 p.m. i 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. — Special 
Council Meeting. 6p.m. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of the Members.” 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association — Paper by Mr. 
Frank Caws entitled, ‘‘A Plain Talk on Fireproof Floors 
and Construction.” 8 p.m. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 2. 
London Master Builders’ Association.—General Pur- 
poses Committee. 4 p.m. 


Fripay, Aprit 3. 


Architectural Association.—Mc. Banister F. Fletcher 
on *‘ Palladio.” Illustrated by Jantern views. 7.39 p.m. 

Royal /nstitution.—Lecture by the Right Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh. 9 p.m. 

Institution of Civil FEngineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
New River Company’s Reservoirs and Pumping-station in 
course of construction at Kempton Park (train from 
Waterloo Station to Sunbury, 2.35 p m ). 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—(1) Mr. H. E. Yar- 
row on ‘‘ Evaporative Trials of one of the Water Tube 
Boilers for the Chilian Ironclad Libertad.” (2) Mr. W. 
Paterson on ** Greasy Condensation Water as Boiler Feed.” 
8 p.m. 


SaTuRDAY, APRIL 4. 

Incorporate? British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
(Carpenters Hall London-wall).—Mr. W. Middleton on 
** Acches and Centreing.” 6 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Ravleigh, 
M.A., F.R.S., on'* Light: its Origin and Nature.” VI. 
3 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 12.—By Worsrotp & Haywarp (at 
Dover) 





Dover, Kent.—Maxton, Henley Cottage, f., p. .. 4370 
London-rd., a freehold gdn., y.r. 22. ......0005 100 
SE RIG FS) OPEN. Fe gh o's, > 60:9: 0:0:0 010106: 5'50.0: 9:00 458 
By Bropvig, Timns, & Co. (at Muswell Hill). 

Muswell Hill.—Sutton-rd., 14 plots of freehold 
BANG 365.1 snaGieawinc sw suicosaesieneees se 1,050 
Maich 14.—By Wittson & PHILtrPs (at 

Southend). 

Southend, Essex.—Honiton-rd., Arnold Lodge, f., 

OT STSNs “ass ark sieve sieialaw Raton ene Selb slosiele!s Gicie Tee 450 
Bs MN ARs g hs ily ss sislawwarecoe saree sicareceasicns 3,400 
Elmer-p'., 4 plots building land, f. ............ 720 

March 16.—By PercivaL Hopson. 
Finsbury Park.—47, 49, 51, 54 to 62 (even), Her- 
mitage-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 522. y.r. 268/,.... 2,275 
107, Upper Tollington-pk., u.t. 73} yrs., g.r. 
CPs ROR, Wii lansesemelss ase ssies SiS/o: sin thlelenleieivionele 57¢ 
By Montacu & RosINnson. 

Finsbury.—Sun-st., fg.r. 302, 4s., reversion in 

BRED: oiaipcls tsik:ks 6 o160-sin bs ule's sees bmiais Sicleinieee 3,825 
Dysart-st., &c., f.g.r. 14¢. 8s., reversion in 

CR AOUGs. siccsis 6,45 aoen neni oalaseniaisl oo aisetetnis - =—2,850 
Clifton-st., f.g.r. 132, reversion in 34 yrs....... 2,075 

Brompton.—3, 5, 7; 9, 19, 21, and 23, Rutland-st., 

Re PMA ABs onus s ce ceib.caibasionsieAa eecneis 2,125 


By Wuite, Druce, & Brown. 
Cavendish-square.—41, Queen Anne-st., u.t. 4 yrs., 
Pt. OSL, Ys B00’. s00+ ee ee ee 80 
20, Harley-mews South, u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. nil, 


u 


YTS. FT. TSL. 1SS.y Yolo SCL wc rcessccecccccnce 545 
By Norman & Son (at Stratford). 
Canning Town.—64, 65, and 66, Stephenson-st., 
u.t... 948: 9rs., g.¥. 13/. 108., W.r. 6646s. 2... 240 
239, Victoria Dock-rd. (S), f., y.r. 40d. .....2.. 495 
Plaistow.—2, 4, 6, and 8, Myra-st., u.t. 56 yrs., 
GT. BOL. SS, Wit. O80, OS. c00005 00s ae sasiowie ele 555 
By Wiikinson, Son, & WE ccH (at Brighton). 
Brighton.—46, East-st. (S). f., y.r. 2202, ....00.. 6,000 
ove.—5o, Cromwell-rd., f., p.....sccceccccececs goo 


George-st., &c., c.g.r.’s 1582. 10s., reversion ia 

SE ) Seeneee RR Cr 
March 17.—By Davip Burnett & Co. 

Bermondsey.—284 and 286, Rolls-rd., u.t. 374 yrs., 


4,090 


BGs TAs WE BOE AE. 0 skew ce-00 V60s a8 eu: 450 
204 and 206, Fort-rd., u.t. 33} yrs., g.r. 1o/., 

ee et SE ee rer rie 480 
242 and 244, Fort-rd., u.t. 32} yrs., g.r. 9/., 

Wf. 70k. d8.600s er eee eee Devs 475 


By Cockxett & HENDERSON. 
Kentish Town.—t7, Caversham-rd., u.t. 45 yrs, 





GXCAR FECOO ai caceactbeaccie oeise'e oe 





By DeseNnHam, TeEwson, & Co. 
Teddington.—2, 3, and 4, Hughenden-ter., u.t, 
77% YrS-y gr. 152, y.r. Bol... 

By ALFRED RICHARDS. 

Winchmore Hill.—Barrowell Green-la., Barrowell 
Green Farm, 19 a. 3 r. 15 p., f., y.r. 80l. .... 
Edmonton.—Montagu-rd., an enclosure of free- 
HOIe ta0e OB. tf. 59 Ds. ca cecececccs scivecnne 
Margate, Kent.—r2, 13, 14, 14a, 15, and 16, The 
PAPAOSCS)y (5 VU ARRl. TOs: cisceoc sores weeecc 
Siand:7, Wigu-st.'(S), f., Yel. LOOke oi cces sce sas 

By S1pNEy. VALENTINE, & Co. 
Penge.—g and 19, Woodbine-gr., f., w.r. 527. .... 
27, 29, and 37, Woodbine-gr. f., 
DERE. GOs oo 0's oo sb waeecaele Ssecsmese rehae ohare 


ee ee ees 


54, Woodbine:gt., f.4 W-T- $l. 4S. 06. cc cccesincce 
Beckenham.—38, Ravenscroft-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., 
g.r. 42. tos., w.r. 334. 165 

By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Cardiff). 
Cardiff, Glamorgan.—Davis-st., The Eagle Hotel, 
Wot G2 VES. Eels LOksy Vib AOE: ce cciec sisioas ses 
2t, Penywain-pl., u.t. 89} yrs., g.r. 31. 6s., w.r. 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ery 


By Nicuotson, GreAves, BARBER, & Co. 
(at Sheffield) 
Butterthwaite, VYorks.—A freehold dairy farm, 
area 63a. or. 20p., y.r. 1322. 5S. .... seeeee ae 
By Harps & BraDLey (at Greenwich). 
Greenwich.—1, Horn-lane, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 3/., 
wr. 362. 8s 
1oo, Greenwich-rd., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r- 112, y.r. 


Serr rer re eee eee eee ee eee 


Blackheath.—18, 22, and 24, Siebert-rd., u.t. 77 
isis Woks Ol. TGS Weir OF FIOS-. sw vineestecens 
Dartford, Kent.—17 and 19, Shenley-rd., f., w.r. 
ROE caer aetna orleipialaistatelelelatsieaionis’ aiat4 piearres vee 

By FLeuret, Sons, & ApAms (at Masony’ Hall 

Tavern). 

City of London.—Cannon-st., The Sugar Loaf 
p.-h., u.t. 59 yrs., y.r. 5002., with goodwill .. 
March 18.—By RusHworTH & STEVENS. 

Regent-st.—12, Conduit-st. (S), area 2,230 ft., 


WN ROOK.) inte pacenacicenesige ve ace 
By Braxe & DaNnnatTT. 
Deptford.—3, 5, 7,and 9, Addey-st. (S), and 1 and 
2, Leonidas-st., u.t. of yrs., g-r. 5dey W.r. 
RAGE NOS icine seicnie opine seca 
Catford.—8, Westdown-rd., u.t. 70} yrs., g.r. 92, 


93 YIS., FT. 242., W.T. 1482. 4S. ceccees Reagan 

By BowpitcH & GRANT. 
Croydon.—Addiscombe-rd., Clarendon House and 
} an acre, part f. and part u.t. 62 yrs., got 
BEE. LIGHOOs. Pe aacccinavacd otowselceeecwcevens 

y H. J. BRoMLEy. 

Forest Hill.—g and 11, Siddon’s-rd., f., y.r. 
Or PlGs icone aep vicraewnnceroevesdessecnes 

By Cassin & Co. 
Hammersmith.—2 to 10 (even), Standish-rd., u.t. 


QOYTS., Z.r. 262. 55.5 W.T. 2142. TOSe see eeeere 
Forest Hill.—72 to go (even), Elsinore-rd., u.t. 
Q7 yrs , g.r. 632., w.r. 4372. TOS. seseseeeeere 
Dulwich.—66, Glengarry-rd., u.t 77 yrs.) g-T- 
CL Od oy FRe SEE cess ocrscrcwceccve ssceseesos 

87 and 89, Glengarry-rd, u.t. 77 yrs., &-Te 
E20. 128.4 YE. O4b, oc covcccccceseccocscccescs 


By Francis Dop & Co. 
Stoke Newington.—48, Evering-rd. (5), u.t. 83 
yrs., gr. 120., €.F. 650... - ceceseroces paeeses 

By Marten & CARNARY. 
Dulwich.—-131, Thurlow Park-rd., u.t. 60} yrs, 
Git BOls AED). casa coscesncacicessesrsice eae 
22, Alleyn-pk., area 1 acre, u.t. 54 YY.) &-T 
SOE Ar ca recnienisiesiaiisvies a cisesewn ences snore" 

33, Lancaster-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., gr. 11/., Ds 
By T. Woops (at Hounslow). 

Hounslow, Middlesex.—r to 4, Frances-cot., and 
3 to 37 (odd), Whitton-rd., f., w.r. 702. 48. ++ 
FAVY-COt., fi, Vito thle cassivevesesnos cesses 
Hanworth-rd., freehold building site with stable, 
yard, &c., y.r. 142. 
Hanworth-rd., Brixton House, f., e.r. 450. ase 
George IV.-rd., 20 plots of building land, fiseee 
1, TA, 8, 9, 10, 14 to 17, Orchard-rd., f., w.t 


sees 
ee cerecscesesoeoreser? 


1052. 6s. , 
Isleworth, Middlesex. — Eve-rd., two plots 0 
building land, f.....-.-- see cecececsceceeee? 
Thornbury-rd., Hope Villa, f., y.r. 332.+++++++ 
By Dickinson & RIGGALL (at Louth). ; 
Louth, Lincs.—Corn Market, The Masons “ae 
Hotel, area 1,356 yds., part f, and part u.t. 22 
YIS., FT. 21., Po eccccecces 
Conisholme, Lincs.—A freehold house and 4 2-5 P- 
March 19.—By Epwin_ Evans. 
Clapton.—2t to 24, Blinco-rd., f., w.r. 1240. - 
Walthamstow.—s9, 61, and 63, Clarendon-rd., f-, 
Vike Qhls wise e0'ossie 
Leyton 
2.6, Vicarage-rd., f., yr. 422. ye 
Stratford.—75 and 77, Major-road, f., w.r- 49! & 
d 11, Beddingfield-st., f., w.r. 66¢. 3. «- 
By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 4 
Cricklewood. — were Hawthorn Lodge, 
area 16,870 ft., f., yor. 80d. ...--eereeeersere® 
Pe to 26 (even), Craven Park-rd., f., 
Pag Park-rd , u.t. 71} yrs., &-F- 10., y-T+ 


st ictenees. eoee'® 


eoeoeeee 
eoeeee 


esceenorer? 
ec cececes® coeesecece 


Yh FREI j } 
Donington-rd., The Oaks and t a., fi, €.1'. TOO% 
Duleich 96 to 42 (even), Underhill-rd., f., y-t 

DIODE. Veseveces cessceee ov ecsocensesee seers 
Marylebone.—Exeter-st., 1.§.r- r10/., u.t. 12 ie 
we cl ea 


eee cere cere seers 
aoe 
sale oak ea Cee? 


ger. . 
Devonshire-st., &c., ig.r. 


g.r. nil 
Islington.—Canterbury-rd. ee ee 

AN 48 IS.) ooccce ve nncees seat gececees peer 
Clapham. —Grange-rd., f.g.r.'s 24d., reverst pe 


aeee 
eeeeeosocre 
ee ee recor e osest eeeeece 


rs. : - 
en Hiil.—Upper Colfe-rd., f.g.r.'s 222. 105+) T° 


. 


“ Roig Se Cs meee "ie ox sneraee 

argate ent). » Cecil-sqey f.y ©-F. S50 ores 

Welgunon tee, Kent.—Belmont-rd., five = 
of land, f. ...-<+ Jk we Cnasion  neseseeee™ 





Linden-rd., four plots of building land, fa.eseee 


Corporation lease, g.r. 25/. 1s. 9d., fine nil, 


1,44 


555 
615 


110 
1” 


Ny 


—— 


Broadst 
land 
Hollow 
wot. 
Edmont 
80 y 


Regent’ 
ealbe 
Islingtor 
yrs, 
Caledon! 
61. \ 
Stoke N 
gts 
55 and 
yr. 
6, Sale 
Walwort 
wr 
Deptfore 
ytS., 
Batterse: 
yt. : 
Brixton.- 
480. 
Waltham 
5f. 


Chiswick 
Hou 
Brackl 


Leytonst 
159/. 

15 to2 
27h, 
Bow.-9; 
gr. 

By 
Kingston 
thal, 
Surbiton 
and « 


Contra 
ground-r 
improved 
f, for fre 
possessio 
rental; q 
ut. for | 
years } lz 
square ; | 
av, for av 
grove; b 
offices ; 
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6,20 


1,200 


1,455 
1,493 
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—_— 
Broadstairs, Kent.—Stanley-rd., corner plot of L 
d, f. cc eeceereccece eter sees eececeeeeees ce 115 
aan —93, Durbam-rd., u.t. 623 yrs., g.r. 62., 
BYGhe oo uwiecee sacs dnonacaase neraae 230 
WA -5 pls —FEaton-pl., f.g.r. 252, reversion in 
oe gEpeERECCOECUC CLEC CCR CCUG C CLT 520 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Regent’s Park.—72, Albany- st., and 35, Little 
Albany-st., u-t. 21) yrs., g.r. ty 1204. 735 


u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 6/., 


|slington. 80, St. Peter’s-st., 


y.te 4 aa. 
Jedonian-r' 
- “él. WT, WQle ccncceseressccestecscces ceases 25 


Newington.—52, Farleigh-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., 


Stoke : 
gq. ey A §50 
55 ‘and 57, Barretts- gibt u.t. 71 yis., g.r. itt 
eiiere Be fete a bio viol aiarelar werateree dal car eures 770 
6, Salcombe: rd., u.t. “Jo yrs., g.r. 72., y.r. 24l.. 385 
Walworth.—80, Alvey-st., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 3¢. 15S., : 
Wile 302. BSc cece cece rece cere eerecsteeeeeeecs 300 
Deptford. -37 and 39, 9p *St., Ut. 63 
yts., got. 72, Were EME NOG colds caere Celcaahvitine 540 
Reneeaee.” —68, Salcott- F0.,, Ws it. 7o yrs., g.r. 64, 
Vile GOL cece eects eeee teens ceeeeeenseeees 330 
Brixton. an Burton-rd., u.t. 33 - he Dale Ths Vike 
\) re ee 360 
W: althamstow. —22, enna av., u t. git yrs., g.r. 
gl. 1OSey C1Te 347s eee e cece ence cree cece avcudess 305 
By WuiTE, ee, & Tay.or. 
Chiswick.—165, 167, ~ and 171, High-rd. (Park 
ouse), f. ANd C.y Preece sence ee cececccccecece 2910 
Brackley-rd., a block voiisechold building land, p. — 3,000 
March 20.—By BARKERS’. 
Lapemmene. .—31 to 41 (odd), Acacia-rd., f., w.r. 
1594, 15S. we eseccerecerccccecncsccecceeccece 1,405 
15 to 29 "(odd), Lansdowne-rd., u.t. 73 = ‘ &. Fs 
271, W.¥. 22tl,..... 1,100 
Bow.—92, 92, and 94, Fairfoot- ad.) u.t. 59. y3Se, ; 
Qa, 110, 5S: Wels QOL. OS. ooo eee ee eececeveceee 760 
By NIGHTINGALE, Puituirs, & Pace. 
Kingston Hill (Surrey).—-Gloucester-rd., Friedens- 
thal, and 1a,fi, Pe .- + soccoe-o seccceee 1,509 
Surbiton Hill amet ~Oak Hill, Oak Hill Lodge 
and 44.06. 29 Pry fy Pe ee wees pahecdaduadecs 53450 


Contractions used in these lists.—F¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f, for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession; e.r, for estimated rental ; 3 w.r. for ‘weekly 
rental; q.1. for quarterly rental; y.r. ‘for yearly rental ; 
ust, for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. foravenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
a crage prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


£a & 
Hard Stocks .... 1 14 © per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
—_ Stocks and stills . 
a ae 1Ir o 
Facing Stocks.... 2132 0 ‘ ' re 
Shippers ........ 25 0 9 ” Dy 
BOOS 5 6sacn ze9 6 9 at railway depét 
Red Wire Cuts .. 112 © ” ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 93 ” »” 
" = Pressed 
uabon Facin oo 
™ Blue ci . “ ’ 7 
taffordshire .. 4 re) ’ 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 we © ve a ye 
~ _ 
ire Bricks 8 
GLazEp, Bricks. ‘ ag . 
Best White and 
— Glazed 
tretchers.. .... 1 
Headers .. Ke ; ; 6 be 2 
—. Bullnose, . 9 
ae 17 0 O 
Double Stretchers 19 0 Oo ee 2 i 
duble Headers. 16 0 © » » 
One Side and two ™ ' 
POURS 5c cs:cs 19 ° 
Two ine and i si 7 
one End ...... ° 
Splays, Chamfered, ” - 4 
quints ....... 
Me. Dipped Salt 20 oO » ” ”? 
pes a 
ers and Header: 
ers Bulloose, =e ” _ i 
and Flats. 
Double Stretchers p ‘- Pa a a 
ouble Headers, 14 0 0 “ a me 
One oy and oe r m m 
BMS.s «5.50... 
Two Sides od ‘ bg " az 
one End ....., ° 
ShlaysChamred, $ ” :: 
Squints.. 0... © 
Second Quality ’ 2 
Sa ane Dipped 
hs Glazed . 200 Fe less than best. 
—_ and Pi Sand eocceece  ?. ° - yard, delivered. 
Best Portland Cement... 2?! 


° 30 


est Ground Blue Liss Tang ° per ‘ton, delivered. 


ar ” ” 
caf me or lime is nei of the ordinary 
tey Stone Lime 


ae Fire-clay in sacks 


os. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
7s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
STONE. 


Ancaster in blocks .... 


Bath 

Farleigh Down 

Beer in bloc 
Grinshill 

Brown Portland i 


Darley Dale in blocks.. 


Red Corsehiil 


” 2 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 


Red Mansfield 


Bath . 
MS deaa 


I 
T 
1 
I 
I 
in blocks 2 
2 


] 
OuF NO AON 


2 


” 
» 
2” 

’ 
ti 
” 
” 
” 


York STONE—LXodin Hood Quality. 


Scappled random ede 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. 


6i in. sawn two sides land- 


ings to sizes 


40 ft. super.) . 


(under 


eee eewe 


6 in. Rubbed two sides 


Ditto, Ditto ........ 


2 6 


in. Sawn two sides 


slabs (random 
2 in. to 7 

side 

sizes) 
14 in. to 2 in. dit 

Brest Hari 


sizes).. 


in. Sawn one 
abs (random 


eeeeeee 


to, ditto 


YorK— 
Scappled random blocks 3 


° 


6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(under 


40 ft. sup.) . 


2 8 


6in. Rubbed two sides 


Ditto coaaues 


3 in. sawn two ‘sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 


2 in. self-faced 


BES ca wcnccnsedese OS vs 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 
6 in. sawn both 

sides landings 


” ” 


in. 
20 ts 10 “— blue sities e132 


BOXITS oy 53 


20 X ro best seconds 


2cXI2 4, 
16X 8 best 
20 X10 best blue 


doc oo I2 5 0 
16 X 8 best ties Portmadoc 600 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green....15 0 0 
20X12 “ a 16 20 © 
18 X10 99 pe II 10 O 
16X 8 9 8 7 6 
20X10 permanent green 1c 10 oO 
18X10 99 ‘a 900 
16X 8 ” 99 650 
= 


Best plain red roofing tiles. on 


random 


eee 


-d. 


” +1317 
” 12 15 
» 13 190 

7 0° 

Portma- 


° 


o 


°o 


do. 
SLATES. 
&s 


2 3 per foot super, 


per ft. cube 


per ft. super. 


” 


23 


I 2 








s. d. 
11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 


+B] 
” 
” 
”” 


per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depét. 


2 7 per ft. super. 


deld. rly. depét. 
5 


3) ” 


6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 
6 


3 
» 
%? 
> 


%? 
”? 


© per 3,000, at rly. depét. 


Hip and valley tiles. . 3 7 per doz. a ae 
Best Broseley tiles ........ “50 © per 1,coo pe a 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 6 re vd Pe 

Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. a “ 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 

brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 os Pe 
Do. ornamental Do. -.60 0 “ a - 

Hip tiles ....... ecanes 4 o per doz. He ve 

Valley tiles.. ° a a 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 

fordsnue Do. (Peakes) 51 o per 1,000 ‘i ‘3 
Do. Ornamental Do. ...... 54 6 a a + 

TR CUED ccc cate scaess ; 1 per doz. ee + 

Vallee GIGS. . .< cccsedsx 8 Pe a es 
Best ‘‘ Rosemary” ja 

Pia Glee. - occ ccadcene 48 o per 1,000 +a ‘a 
Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 0 a me ve 

WROMUME® 5 ccccccaavande 4 0 per doz os As 

Valley (06 2 cic ceccccee 3 8 es a ‘s 

WOOD 
At per standard. 
Deals: best sin. by 11in.and4in. £ s.d s. d 

DY QUE GIMME EE Ml saicc cece cone ee 1510 OG 1610 0 
Begins Beats Be O. cccc ve seccceee 1410 0 1510 © 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8in., 

and 3in. by 7in. and 8in....... II10 © 1210 0 
Battens: best 2} by6and3by6.. 010 o lessthan 

7 in. and 8in. 
OME | SECONOR s ccc ccagenccceces - 1 0 olessthanbest 
Battens: seconds ......-++++esees Cid Oy. as 
2in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 9 00 9 10 ©o 
2in. by 44in. and 2in. by 5in. .. 810 0 9 10 o 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin, and 1}in. by 7in. ......... - ©10 oO more than 
battens, 
MIGUG avaduscdecendd ducceecadaes x 3: @ ” 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of so ft. 

or Meme)(average specification 410 0 3 00 
CaWMIN: co cutinnouensddanwaues 4 5 0 410 0 
Small timber (8in. to 10in.).... 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6in. to 8in.)...... 3 00 310 0 
SWC SEED, co caswacataccesce 215 0 3 eo 6 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average).. 3 5 © 315 0 
JornErs Woop. At per seals 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. by 12 in... 2.2... se eeeeee 23 0 0 200 

Zin. bY QM. ...e.ccecccecces 2% 0 O 2210 0 

Battens, 2} in. and3in.by7in. 17 0 © 1810 0 
Second yellow deals, 3in. by1rin. 1810 0 20 0 oO 

99 3in.by gin. 1710 0 19 © O 

Battens, 2} i in.and 3in.by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 
Third — deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

PO) SOP OCP e er Ce CCCrEe 1510 0 1610 0 

eae, 24 in.and3in.by7in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

DERM U. <cnvondsescceessccce 2I © © 2210 0 
Do. ST EO Mins sesaee xa “ 18 6 O@ 1936 @ 
OME so cece cacccenccccccses 1310 © 15 0 Oo 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

EE Wiss cake acscccees wacacus «- Moe fF 6 4 
Dies 3 Bh DG cc cecccccccees 1940 0 16 @ 6 
DOUMils tccvecuccccnencduneene IIi0 © 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

Etna eackkennddedsecaias « 3930 0 24 6. ¢ 

Do. 3 in. by 9 if. ...... ere: at eee 

DOHONS occ ccccsccecscces coccse 1 O CO 23 CO 


rly. depét. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continucd). 
Woop. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


Sheet Iron, Biack.— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. «22.0. 10 0 Oo 
” 99 0024 Zo cecceee e Ir o Oo 
” so CGR. cccccace 1210 oO 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. 80 90 Zoccccccccccccccce 1215 0 
ee x9 22g.and 24 g. 13 5 O 
99 99 20 Zocccccccece 145 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g........-. 16 0 © 
<< ad 22 g. and 24g. 1610 oO 
pe 99 Se Genesaecceae 18 0 o 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :-— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1215 © 
pe 99 22g.and 24g. 13 5 Oo 
“ a 96. Be cccce ewan 26-3 @ 
Best Soft Steel Shean é 5 Ay 2 ft. 
by 20 g. 
po thicker se: SSS 
a » 22g,and24g. 13 0 oO 
Pye ” 9O@,- cceccces 145 0 
Cut nails, 3 in. to6 in. ......... 5 


9 ° 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
S27G 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. &up. 16 5 o 
Pipe in coils .........-- eecaaas - 1615 oO 
Soil pipe .... cece denuane tsuwe IES: 3S 
Compo Pipe ...... da wedeenedne 19 5 0 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne .......... ton 285 o 
Silesian ..c0 cecccccccccccsccee 28 0 o 
CorrER— 
a Sheet ...... sees perlb, o 0 104 
sj) rere rt e °o olf 
Copper nails ...... aseaed ” © of 
Brass— 
a Sheet....cccceces a sy © o10 
Ti ad. eecesees tte ¢ o or 
Tin— — Ingots gdcawe. se as 
SoLDER—Plumbers’ ....++ 45 ° oO ot 
Tinmen’s ..ccccces oes a oo 8 
Blowpipe ...-cccccccece jaa °° 





6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7-in. 


"(0 And upwards, according to size and gauge. ." 


At per standard. 


White Sea and Petersburg :— LG Gy £ Se. 
First white deals, 3 in. by 12 im, 1410 0 15130 0 
» 3 in. bygin. 1310 0 1410 0 

RMON occ vecndesdacdescccunas IIo 0 1200 
Second white deals 3 in. by1tin. 13 10 0 1410 0 
“a fe » 3in.bygin. 1210 0 13310 0 

» aa a ee 910 © 1010 0 

Pitels panes deal... 0. csessecsc 1% 0 o 1800 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 010 0 I oo 
Yellow Pine—First, macopiee sizes... 33 © oO upwards. 
CRONE oo ce cescdcccequcss SG O (26.6.6 
Seconds, regular sizes ...... soos 2410 0 2610 9 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 0 0 2200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube... 0 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cule ..<.<ssecess o 2 6 o 3 6 
Small - o 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ‘ft. cube . © 5 0 05 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
MUG cccntaacascacuccaussecas oo 7 oo 8 
3 in. do. do. B o o 66 + = - 
Dry Mahogany— 
Honduras, ieee ” ft. ~~ 
as inch . © og o o1r 
Selected, Figury, - per ‘ft. ‘sup. "as 

[NGM gaceccucasadddaMissessax as: 6 e920 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

SMA aa dacs ooeedscacdaes<ae © O10 o1o 
OGM BOP NORE wo ands cecesncssses 110 0 2000 
American Whitewood Planks— 

Unies CUMEE Ga wc daacsaaaaees jae @ ° oe ae. 
Prepared Flooring— Per square, 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
SUOEd saad cine ccsedadavwaxds o13 6 o17 6 
1in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
_MRAGCNOs onc cecssscaescaceas O14 oO o 18 @ 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched ,. ....cccececececees © 16 o x a6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

SIM ackccn daca dwaddndeawes oir 6 013 6 
rin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

WHORE ec ccccacsescteucese o12 0 o14 Oo 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

WIM 6 cewcacidcdieannns ow 6 016 6 
7 in. by 7 inch yellow matched and ' 

beaded or V-jointed boards o11 o 013 6 
1in. by7in. do. do. do 014 © O18 o 
3 in. by 7 in. white do. do. o10 © or 6 
tin. by7in. do. do. do. o1r 6 013 6 


In London, or delivered. 
ar ares Vans, per ton. 


iS Ge . s. d. 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 5 ° 750 
Compound Girders 8 2 6 95a 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ......... anesedece 717 6 817 6 
EEE da dvcadeccduaeease.cs 8 5 o 815 9 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London, 
1lRon— & S. d. 
Come DNB io 6 ics i cccccaccnse 71§ 0 8 § @ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 5 o 815 0 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” .. 1010 © - 
Mild Steel Bars . cide OOO g 10 0 
— Iron, basis price. “eeecere ce 95 0 9 10 © 
ie eee 16 0 O 


915 © 


s. 


Per ton, in London. 


94 
[See also page 34 Qe. 
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ee, ai 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(For some Contracts, d&c., still open, but not ineluled in this List, see previous issues.) 
sicemnil 
COMPETITION. | 
ne, | 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. be caine] 
«Girls High School, Stockton ON-TeeSs .........ceceeseeeeeeeeeee) THC GOVEPNONS 0... sesscessseesevsseesoeees P15) au) Fas Uo FS | AA oan re a Ee Peer ery er Rr secsseeeee] Mai 13 le Ay 
—_ —— penn Seen SSS SSS Se = = Cle 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. . Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Tender ) } 
————$_$____—__———- — — — aancaieeemeation —-____-__—— -- - | 
«Woll-sinking WoOrks......sssessssecceseeceseeetstcsseseeseeereeee! Kast Cowes U.D.C. 2000+ W. Brown, Engineer, 706, High-road, Tottenham, N. .....eeeee| Mar, 3 15 02 
Electrical Apparatus, &c. vere eel Bridgend (Giam.) U.D.C... T. Hughes, Council Offices, Bridgeng.......2...0000-s000 aves = ar. 3] ; ” 
Fire Brigade Station ....ccsccseseseseeceeseesesseseeeaneses see nes Rotherhain Corporation ..............| J. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham......++ tee do, ar 
Extension of Ford Quay, Lanc: aster Sesuicg dels pbupbssined Lo eeaes seeeees ; ae 1). & C. Stevenson, Civil E ye ET Edinburgh _.... stveseees ee do, . 
Brickwork at Kingseat Asylum, New — ser cc-sencotens Aberdeen City Distriet Lunacy Bd} A, M. Mackenzie, Architect, 343, Union-street, Aberdeen ........ tees do, 26 of 
* jomolition of Premises, Buckingham Palace-road ... ..) St. George's UNi00....seeeeseerseeeeeeereee! The Clerk, St. Geors e's (Hanove r-square) Hall, Mount-street, W...... do, 
Road Metal, Mumbles, SWANS€2 oo... seeeeeeeeree see eeeeeeeeeeee Oystermouth U.D.C. ... = Hoskins, Surveyor, Mumbles ....... ave siglaaaeenceke do, 32 02 
Two Cottages, Bossington ... . Mr. W. H. Deverell (tttesess . Stopher, Architect, 57, Hich-street, W ine sheste ” exikenbe yveuaas do, ” 
Fire bricks, &e., for One Yea Todmorden Town Council .. . "7 Hawkins, Engineer, TOAMOrdEN .........ccrcrerercorcsesseeereeeces do. Flute 
Surveyor’s M: aterials, &¢. Leeds Corporation os... ..| Surveyor, Town Hall, Leeds.. : sass do, te-7 
Road Works, Oxford-street Mountain Ash T D.C. es -f H. P. Luitor, Town Hall, Mountain ‘Ash. F cesaceun sien ee do. f Ha 
Workshops and Offices, Gladys-avenue, North End...... Portsmouth Corporation. cases ee 3 agen Architect, Town Mall, POVCSMOULN: 1. <csescerwese: sunscreens secs do. | 4 
Steel Bridge Girders, &c. PUG) OTN) bio covtadiavasdccnneec sel Creat Western Railway ¢ (ee - Mills, Paddington Station, London.. sett eee tee eeeeeeees do | 4 
Mortuary Buildings, &c., Paradise-road ...... “+! Richmond Town Council...... gdanseee aE Brierley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, “Richmond.. nee do, ; 
Chimney Shaft, &., at Exchange Works, Cleckheaton..[ a esees eee i, Castle & Son, Architects, Cleckheaton... eavaliesteds : do, 
Granite and Slag Road Metal ............s-+secsesessesseecenees Rushden (Northants) U.D.C. : B. Madin, Engineer, Vestry Hall, INE? aca cntecncataedcain.t do, 

Asphalt Paving (850 yards), Cranford St, John .. * Kettering R.D.C. Ww Lane, George-street, Kettering..........srssssseecsrosssereneseesen serene do. | Raw 
Road Works, Brownsover MiLL-POad .......sseeeceeeereeeeeeee! Rugby U.D.C. i G. Macdonald, Civil Engineer, High-street, Rugby ........ aes do 
Road Widening, YYVSYDWL.......sccecseeceseesseeseneeeenesseeeeans Mountain Ash U. ‘D. ew The Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash) ............ccscseseres do, Boile 
Water Main, Killinghall to Knox... oc. --| Knaresborough R.D.C. te .-| R. Annakin, 34, Station-parade, HALrogzAate ...:<..<.ssessvsoosssesesecensesoes April 1 ie 
Surveyor ‘s Materials seb abesbedeteud <ane aeeee «+! East Molesey U.D.C tteeceeceeeeenes sanaey Cann, St Mary’s- road, East Molese . Se ee eer do, Turpe 
Nurses’ Home, Clayton, Y or strreeseeeersseeeerserseeesseeel North Brierley Guardians S. Spencer, Architect, Old Bank Chamber S, Great Hor ton . a) do, q \ 
Kerbs, Setts, &. | Terminus-road sevecesscsaseerecreeesseoorene! Littlehampton U.D.C. ........cceeeres H. Howard, Surveyor, Littlehampton ...... ......0 decavescanes re do. | Gan 
Road Materials .. ssaeteeeee cee eeeceeceesoees eee --! Luton Town Coun il.............c0000 . . Sell, Town Hall, Luton.. see eee cee eeceeeeneees do. Red I 
'wo Houses, Belfast . , tteneeeeeeeee seeeeesseeeeee! ace eww eee B. Robinson, Architect , 21, “Arthur-street, Belfast see secwesccecceccsecs do. Best J 
Nine Shelters, &c., Winwick, “Lanes: OMAIIIOS. Sisccasccsessovserseesvescnceuees 1. Ellis, County Asylum, MUN ct cctnppicesctiasts dee do. | Stockl 
Rebuilding Bell Turret, St. Luke's 8, Kerr yhill, Durham) fy gsansasess Leeson & Wood, Architects, Mosley-street, New castle. do. | 
Water Supply Works, Bembridge (Contract B.).. Isle of Wight R.D.C, ...............6.1 H. E. Stratton, Council Offices, Pyle-street, en Isle of W ght. do, 

Two Houses, &¢., Moor Ind-lane, Dewsbury Moor, eee H. Stead, Architect, Heckmondwike .. eobes do. 

House, Morton Rese rvoir, near Mid-Calder. veered Linlithgow County Council W. M. Scott, Architect, TADMUNROW  s..cs00s ths .hase acetates ed do, 

Walling, &. ... vrosmeeeed Gillingham (Kent) U.D.C. F’. C. Boucher, Council Offices, New Brompton ... . «| April 2 £ 
Street Works, Wards End Hstate, Halifax ...... 2 ee ey at hs W. C. Williams, Architect, 29, ‘Southgate, Halifax.. do, | Fine ] 
Surveyor’s Mate VUAIS coe eeeeesene eee eee cee aee eee eees Great Harwood (Lanes) U.D.C......./. Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Harwood ..... Ty do, | Pale C 
Pumping Station, Heaton Mersey Heaton Norris U.D.C. W. Banks, Civil Engineer, Heaton Moor eaaetes do, | Superf 
Stabling at Inn, Brierley, near Barnsley . Te R. & W. Dixon, Architects, 5, Kastgate, B: irnsley do | Cine E 
Additions, &c., At North Close, Marton- rd., Bridlington Mir. Tf. Do Meare 2.0.5 -6.s-0ssassese0ee] SPINEL. Architect, 29, Quay- -road, Bridlington ......0.. do. | Superf 
Additions and Stabling, at fin, Cudworth, nr Barnsley Sea enacsers : R. & W. Dixon, Architects, 5, Eastgate, Barnsley......... do, | _ ct 
Road Wks., Clinton-cres. to Sedlescombe rd.,St.Leonards} Prustees of the Eversfield Estate...] F. H. Humphreys, Surveyor, 6, Trinity-street, Hastings. aees do. | Fine E 
*Making-up Roads.. ste erseeeeereeeeeseceees Ealing Borough Council ............... Council’s Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W...........c:ccscsesessseseseeecesces do. Superf 
*Brection of Bound: wry W: all at Cemete eee geen Hampstead Borough Council .. souncil’s Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill ...... a vi do | Fine P 
Ore rground Convenience, Vauxhall SSS +] Lambeth Borough Council ..... .-.| Council’s Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green SE... do. | Finest 

Repairs to Roadway, Rotherhithe... eee - serene) St. Olave’s Union ...... Ronepeeenncreonied Newman & Newman, Architects, 31, Tooley -strect, RVGEM Moab svecdaeested do. fixtra . 
Additions to Bethany Chapel, Aberavon ............ sees sesubeasnaes rs H. Phillips, Architect, Clive C one rs, Cardiff .......... benes s April 3 Eggshe 
Two Blocks of Houses, Clay port-gardens .....c.cccececeeeees MIO TIC. Jock cosdctsnsaccesveccens . E. Hutchinson Archite ct, Green Bat, ‘Alnwick......... ae do. | White 
Road Works, &¢., Barking........ccceeeeeeeecee eee ees ssf Essex County Council ............... P Sheldon, Civil Engineer, County Offices, Chelmsford ... do. | Extra | 
Police Station Buildings, MOrpeth ........csessesssseecsee cones Standing Joint Committee ... J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, The Moot Hall, Neweastle- on- ‘Eyne:.. do. | Best Je 
Bridge Works, Abbey Park-road Leicester illest seeceee i. G. Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester... do. | Best BI 
Electric Lighting Plant............+ Leek U.D.C.. sabeesevieees ...{ Burstall & Monkhouse, Engineers, 14, Old Queen- -st., We: stininster.. do. | Oak an 
Road Works, Lanharran, Glam. ............ Cowbridge R. D.C. tee ceseeeeeeeee? GE. Morris, Civil Engineer, Llanblethlan, Cowbridge ..............0... do. | Brunsw 
House, Esh Winning, Co. NOE ssistireinuemnaatt stseness aa i, Gradon, Architect, 22. Market-place, Durham.....c...cccecccceeeees do, Berlin | 
Church and Presbytery,Newbigging, Musselburgh, N.B| Rey, P. M‘Gettigan s.....ceceeeee| A. E. Purdie, Architect, Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury... April 4 Knottir 
Granite Road Metal......-.-+ steer eneeesecaeeeaecscncssessceesereee Sandwich Town Council . Town, Clerk, Potter-street, Sandwich ..... sees do. | French 
Highway Works, &e. . Maldon (Essex) R.D.C.. ; i uw ‘ood & Ennals, Civil Engineers, 6, Market- ‘hill, Mal don. eee do. 

Additions to Schools, Gr: nig c cfupare, ‘Swanse DU neeee Rhvndwyelydach School Boar d.. Scbas . T. Thomas, Architect, 63, Wind-street, Swansea ..........ccceceeesees April y | — 
Cast-iron Pipes, Stoneware Pipes, Portland Ce ment, &e. East and West Molesey U.D.C..... ‘ouncil’s Engineer, East Molesey. Ssadpnerecraansees April 6 | 
Surveyor’s Materials ......+e.e++-+ Cheadle U.D.C. ...... ‘ I. Sykes, Surveyor, 9, High-street, ‘Cheadle. = do. 

Water Works, &c., Millinead.. Guildford Town Council ....| C. G. Mason, Civil E ngineer, Tuns Gate, Guildford ax do. | 
Road Works, Percy-street, snes hs ote see ef Jarrow Town Council ...............60 J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow ........ venous do. | J.P 
Road Works, &c., near A chic kicteineniititemin auc St. Meltons’ R.D.C. figs Thomas, Queen’s Hill, Newport, BAOR scscevccccs do. | Nek ane 
Sewerage Works .......60-2+6+ : Newburn-on-Tyne [ Se T. Gregory, Engineer, Newburn Sanedpnvaniyseh Cassebater do. | ‘ 
Twenty Houses, Nelson, Lanes....:. Wern Building Club ............. (. Kenshole, Architect, PEER s sas vathosesco'sei: 286 Seecen sees do. | NOT 
Villas, Sleights, near Whitby MncOSSOMGD ysssss.cenes A. P. Stanton, Architect, Glaisd: ule, “Grosmont, "Yorks... sa as/bbesen do. | and pay 
‘Removing Coffins, &c., Islington to Finchley Cemetery} The Churchwardens .... Churchwardens, 15, Studd-street, Islington... “ do. | authors, 
tight Houses, Frog-lane, Lichfield... ... tresesseeeeeeel Trustees of the Municipal Charities} W. Perry, Architect, 39, Bore-street, Lichfield . Ross <a do. We ¢ 
House, Holycroft, Keighley .............00s00+ ss W. H. & A. Sugden, “Architects, Keighley Soreonre er oe do. | cations, 
Alterations to Schools, Ynyshit ...... 0... sssereseces Ystradyfodwg ‘School Board ...... ..| J. Rees, Architect, Killside Cottage, Pentre sae " do. | Letter 
Repairs to Roof, &c., Church Tower, Lydd . se reniun tev. A. Hardy, Lydd . April 7 | which h 
Additions to Confectionery Works, Queen’s- r* dL, “Halifax Messrs. JJ. Mac Kintosh & Co. .......... M. Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax .. _ do | DESIR 
*[solation Hospital concnc cee sebecesseces ses vcncecsscessceseececscecscees Hampton U.D.C.. es — cil’s Surveyor, Council Offices, Hampton. Middlese x do. | Allco 
PAVQOOW SANA WV OERS: 505 sshssensnnsoastscscvecssodsesanesnesubecs<att Willesden District Council . Council’s Engineer, Public Offices, Kilburn, N.W...........+. do. at and add 
*Wrought-iron Cold Water ‘Stor. age Tanks. Metropolitan Asylums Board.. Office of Board, Embankment, E.C. .............. See ooo: Aprils | No noti 
Schools, Queen’s-road, Stoke-road . ‘} Slough, School Board _ -e & Farr, Architec Ee SAD: «5 ck se cnssaaobecsednsncscsicsus ..| April 9 | We a 
Four shops. Buxton-road, Hudder. field Industrial Society, Ltd. ... Berry, Architect, 9, Market Place, Huddersfield ......... oes do | giving a 
Foreshore Improvements ..........c0ceeeeseesceee Jolwyn Bay U.D.C. ......... wv, Jones, Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Colwyn Bay do. | Any c 
Reservoir, near Macclesficld.......... ° ef Bollington U.D.C. ..... piteas WH. Radford, Civil Engineer, King-street. Nottingham .. April 1 given su 
‘Public Offices and Fire Station... tse AdarsnOb UDIC.« ..c...008 ie C. E. Hutchinson, Architect, 11, John-street, Bedford-row..... April 14 | by the K 
Sewerage Works (Contract No. 1) .......cceeeeeeee es ...| Maesteg (Wales) U.D.C. seseeeeee] J. Humphreys, Civil Engineer, = Hall C wniade Maesteg. do. factory, 
Water Supply Works (Contract No. 1) .........c:.s0s02e] Templemore (Ireland) U.D.C......, Moynan & Gill, Engineers, Menag! esa eatcsaccertuaceea do. in type ¢ 
*Making-up and Paving Road ...........00.. seseeeeceseceeeeee | Wandsworth Borough Council ...... Council House, Kast Hill, W: ph th. Ss. W.. “ os All 
*New Post Office, Burnley .........cccceeeeeee H.M. Works.. esse sdssoscssepedsocea] Eds Ms OlCe OF WOFkS, BE cesens PA OR os matters , 
‘New Sorting Office, Hunslet... “do. “do do. | relating | 
“Erection of Cottages on Blackley ‘Estate a Manchester Corporation...............] City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester  ......... SuvaSeavesteeasst do. 16 | Matters ¢ 
Water Supply Works ....... Barrow-in-Furness Corporation .... A. H. Strongithar m, Civil) Engineer, Bar row. ‘in- ‘F ur ness —_ 8 etot to th 
*Superstructure of New Infirmary ‘Annexe, M: ace lesfield Chester County Asylum ...............] H. Beswick, County “architect, Newgate- Street, ChESster’......cocccees | ae 
Superstructure of Infirmary Annexe, Parkside Asylum] Macclesfield Corporation........ do. | do | = 
*Disinfector House, Greenhouse, Drying Ground, &e. ...) Metropolitan Asvlums Board A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15, Leadenhall- street. E.C... 
*¢ |*Demolition & Removal of Old Buildings, &c., Tottenham.| Incorpted. Soc. Licensed Victuallers] G. Treacher, Architect, rei Moorgate- street, E.¢ oc 
*Formation of Roads and Sewers, ‘Tottenham do. c 
Church, South Bank, near Middlesborough.................. sobacnnent Brodrick, Lowther & Co., Ar adiaeie, 77, Lowgate, Hull.. the Me 
Alterations to Business Premises, Derby-rd..N ottingham sushaeeeabes H. Collyer, Architect, 9, Bridlesmith gate, Nottingham . 1 1 it A 
*Supply of Hardware (Locks and Fastenings) . Newcastle-on-Tyne Roy. Vic. Infy.} The Secretary, Prudential — — street, Neweastle.on- “tyne do publish 4 
Asphalting at Schools, Shildon, Durham (2, 600 Yds.) .. are A. Metcalfe, Shildon ...... a Ree nestvacenes macs a. | or the b 
Strabt Works... scbwotinceahghesh ft ADO DUEE 0g DLO. ccanccens eee —. Curry, Surveyor, Hebbur “yaar d is fr 
Chureh, School, Cayton, near Scarborough .... oe Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park row, Leeds............. .| ‘0 phy 
Road Stone, &C ....00... tee ....| Cosford (Suffolk) R.D.C. . W. Veale, Surveyor, BildestOn ....0.......ec0ssesesceeeees EOE eee yo ee 
Drainage and Sewage Pur ification Wor ks sececesovccsesecee] Maxwelltown (N.B.) Town ‘Council . A. Carter, Civil Engineer, 5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh...... ry an vy UN 
Additions to Schools, Leavesdon-road Watford School Board .................. we H. Syme, "Architect, 4, High-street, Watfor d epevaecseenes aos] ‘a ree 
; Chapel and School, Green Hammerton, Yorks ............f nue: cucu cece Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds ..... . oe my Deno 
| Additions to Home, Harrogate ........... Committee of the Y.W.C.A. Whitehead & Smetham, Architects, Albert Chamb: Ts, Harrogate ae ax 
1 ShelkGer We GHG POLK aivsc nce scs ncsscecss sn AN s con sci ne ...| Surveyor, Council Offices, Hebburn’ estneecceteecnesceresccscceressese-ocsesouaeel ia. | ABER 
| House, Jericho, near Bary, Lanes posssssdea| MRE s Os Bie BUOUbsicsccscee e Hardman, Architect, Agur-street, Bury ... od “| rnd for the C 
| Velie, AAAS, CtOr CRN oc criichcctincicahi °° | de hs - Armstrong, Architect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle PANES Bo Be rer -| Z architect 
{ ! 
; ——_—— J. 
W. J 
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| PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
es : 
is Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ey 
18 to | | | 
vere] Me | | 
— | ‘Temporary Clerk-Draughtsman .............ccccssssceeeeseeeeee| Hampstead Borough Council......... | BU, Sh) PROM OO oo occ cnansscswcucunadess suevaccaucauetsaxsdidebtadedtaaenayataassadgaiend April 3 
e \sarchitectural DDPAWAPUERIBATY,.......000ccccscecdsscccseoesccsexssesee| AMCMO GONEEAR 108 NAtAD .5<.c2<.<00..- NR CHE SII ctetacaie dea hc cteceticciecien muibsdndesdeasttaidieatoasstaakeuaseas ...| April 15 
“ig a(lork Of WOTKS....cccc..ce.c0seeccecsecosscecsecssccsscsserserscssvecee| RAMSZAte COrporation...........0..00 | NOt Stated c.ssserseeetecststecetsteectssssasesieneesneesnsecseettsseeeeeseeeeee! NOdate 
Those murked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Comoetition iv. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. & x. Public Appointments, xix. 
st) FE — pRICES CURRENT (Continued). oe eo 6 ee | es ae ate ee 
; 5 RATES. x0. ub. Tr. eo. €avell, jun., arc nitect, NWICK .-— = ’ ‘ poration. r. . . mer, 2 JF 
a ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN C  Wedde: Sen ald a. ccancae ie 4 he Town Hall, Hastings :— : 
soz. thirds «+ +++-- Sesissuesacseees 2id. per ft. delivered. a eng 2, oe 
3 : = "fourths.. wesocus sere catecece rd. 49 ” meu reat ower- 
31 ; n> eeegealeemnmabe nent? 34d. street, London ...... seeees 13S, 11d. per ton. 
~ ut oe hinds « eh Rape Ge rene aid. Ni yi _BRIDGWATER.—For the erection of a parish room, : ” 
), a? ies sok a ee ts 4d ne ee King-square, for the Building Committee. Messrs. 
‘i 26 ie eae eee eas 3hde 95 7 Samson & Cottam, architects, 43, High-street, Bridg- HERNE COMMON (Kent) 
, Lh aS emer “Ngee xe water :— h <ent).—For the executi f 
» . thi US ccccccccccccccecs . 5 ” 0 = xecution fe) 
: 32 ~ word ere ccc can = Pittard & Son £1,226 10 o| Westbury & Jar- water supply works, for the Blean Rural District Council. 
ou 4 y Mr. W. D. Statham, dist i i 
). Fluted sheet, 15 OZ. .--+- Sid dacteg en 3d. 99 ” H.W. Pollard 1,050 0 of man ........ 4900 0 Oo aig as am, district surveyor, Clifford Villa, 
) ‘i ah OR ccs Riescues 4d. a ” A. J. R. Silke 1,043 0 0 C. Bryer, jun... 889 0 o G. ppaornos Quantities by Surveyor :— 
: 1 Hartley's Rolled Plate .......-.- ” ” = yey - goo 10 of Gleed Bros, M Webb senton Ase aa 9 > > oe 4512 18 2 
. y ‘ Eo Meewisawsaee 2d. 55 ” R. Ashton.... 98 6 6] Northgate, “a pees SEL ea. ae SO 
: F : : “a Mb eeaneen aid. 55 " - — eed 984 12 6] Bridgwatert.. 862 2 a bal ty Nicholls pomeeenes Rae ea 459 9 9 
: d on GOR ace 949 10 0 T at Seto is , —s 
7 OILS. & ro t Reduced to £809 and a-cepted. 7 iia as py z oe 
; i od: ; Peeere Station, 0. 
d, ? G. Browning .. 1.13 2 Durham* .... 
0, Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 Se oa : o] W. Wilson awed 48 oo ; 
0, ss 9 In os magtha he l ” - : : BRYNMAWR (Wales).—For supplying and_ laying [Surveyor’s estimate, £434 15s.] 
0. Boiled ,, » in Ses eal as ” o 2 9| Cl: Pipes (10,009 yds.), for the Urban District Council. 
: 1 ma a Secreacere os oat Messrs. Haller & Machell, engineers, Corporation Cham- 
e, in barrels ....++--eeeeee “ < : mar se ea i 
; — ee ccc aeraees : ° 310 mictarn Quantities pdb apr LANGHAM.—For restoration of roofs of Langham 
0. Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 to 0° atone ee 4,221 5 I aera erg £31580 4 ‘ per: ae Dothom Ruuand. Mr, J. C. Traylen, 
0. d Lead, Dry ....-+--- BORE eiale sts a8 20 0 Oo aed oe et aren) Se Ve architect, Stamford :— : 
0. i Taeaged OF PUY 000 an <sscccee per cwt, o 8 0 mnt . +8 ie” gta fi Toso —_ bs : a ee seee £370 o | Nichols Bros., Oak- 
S [OB seco ce ndldeeie becatesibele . per barrel 112 0 ; 7 ae oone se 39358 ornton bros,.... 360 0 BINT wa cnacaces 
: j Stockholm Tar. P E. H. Page ‘* 3,684 5 2 bal ee: ? A. E. Billows...... 359 15 a 4352 
: hompson & ewsbury, 
0. ’ > 
: SOhsc.cye. 3,005 6 § Vorks* .... 3,297 2 0 
. - hs eaeineientidaaae ace BA schedule 39597 iht-Aoenn seedhn” asi Wohi thie LEICESTER.—For enl f 
ae e G. schedule of wrought-iron tubes and house fittings +E u wN.—Kor enlargement of vestry, St. Paul’: 
. : Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......-.seeeee ceeeeeee o 8 0} filled in, for supply connexion to about 1,300 houses. This Church, Leicester. Mr. J. C. ‘lraylen, iin, i 
0 Pale Copal Oak...--seseeeeerere Bu aweate eeees © 10 6] work also by W. Doleman.] ford :— 
0, | PE Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ....s+eeseseesseee 0 12 6 Hardington & Richardson .... £135 0 0 
a: Fine Extra Hard Church Oak, ooo vee greassees o 10 6 oy er ol 4153 16 9| Jayes & Monk, 
i? Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats o CARSHA ; rem erbert & Son.. 139 10 o Leicester*.... 129 16 3 
NAG ccs sence casnecnnwase ceeu ane 0114 0 ARSHALTON.—For the construction of 2} miles of 
> Pang Melt EERIE TEA weeees 0 12 6] Sewers for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. W. 
c | Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ......-. wavbua 0 16 o| Gale, C.E., High-street, Carshalton :— 
0, ine Pale Maple ...... saseenensnitiane penta ° 2 ° a pitore -. £12,722 0 o| Cooke & Co. £7,326 0 o Ba chen Gey erection ¥ a boundary wall and 
’ Finest Pale Durable Copal .....---ceeeseeeee o 18 o ift Ford .. 9,977. 0 0o| Peerless Den- retuse destructor, &c., Downhills Recreation Ground, for 
- fixtra Pale French Oil  ....++-e++sseeeeceees - © t O/A.C.Soan.. 9,65 11 o| nis& Co... 7,173 0 o| the Tottenham Urban District Council. Mr. w. 
il 3 | Eggshell Flatting Varnish .....+-.--seeeeeseee 028 O/T. Adams .. 8,722 12 7| J. B. Potter, Prescott, C.E., 712, High-road,, Tottenham, N. :— 
10. White Copal Enamel ....... Masipasiouiae seseee FE 4 0} Kavanagh & 3 Sutton* .... 6,362 5 2 Refuse Destructor. 
10, Extra Pale Paper ....-.--eeeccecscecercces «<<. O88 OC let wale act 8,589 o o}| Streeter & Tod- on 
fo | Best Japan Gold Size ......ceeeaeesseesceseme O10 6/ Killinghack & | hunter (in- — : Sons, 16, Bruce-grove, 
10. Best Black Japan ......sscccceececececces wees 016 0] Co.’ 1.0... 8,569 0 0 | formal) .... 6,125 0 § OULEMNAM .. se eeeeeeceeeceeeee 413,681 0 © 
10. Oak and Mahogany GAGE ga Soicic tat codeocw eens : 3 $ 95 : Sons 8,540 0 O| [Engineer's Recreation Ground. 
m — Bo eau 6 daasanaeensadec ae e Pin ce pyoin . o estimate] .. 7,499 5 7 na . Sons, 16, Bruce-grove, 
0. jerlin, cece ewes cerecerccescsscecceacces : ’ : ’ ARCO 6 5s speiingucceeaaia 151 
il 4 Knotting ..... PC PREP EMEP REC ECETER EU weeeue G10 0 59415 17 3 
io. | French and Brush Polish ....0... secccceeses O10 O 
10. ~ . * 
nce | CRAYFORD. — For the erection of new schools P F 
; r — Northend, for the Crayford School Board. Mr. C. :. , MAIDENHEAD,.—For the erection of a riverside 
i” | Morgan, architect, 43, Cannon-street, E.C. Quantities = ” a Estate, for Mr. E. J. Read. Messrs. 
0, | TO CORRESPONDENTS. by Messrs. Young & Brown. 104, High Holborn, W.C. :— Quantiaies be pp De ening 28, Victoria-street, S.W. 
a J. F. MMW. J. M. & Son (Amounts saould have | Smith & Sons, Ltd. ——  pheotheny Ee hes Lovell ....++.. £2,447 | Butcher & Hendry .. £2,185 
; | 7 s . S ce ce cece ’ < “ne eee 5 A. J. s sae 2 » © . 
jo. | been stated). a : ; Thomas & Edge.... 7,390 | J. Lonsdale ........ 6,564 — 2398 | Hunt & Sons ...... 2,090 
jo. | NOTE.—The responsibility of er articles, png Ls Hi. Archer... 7,294| Friday & Ling, 
ae | and papers read at meetings rests, of course, wit e . L. Holloway.... 7,240 MME ae cad warts 6,494 
do. | authors, Spencer & Son. .... II MAIDENHEAD.— i i i 
jo. | We cannot undertake to return vejected communi- ; 7 bungalow, for Ma go Pe ate page wep a Radar 
ne | ae pl or communications (beyond mere news items) a a oo. _ als ama.coe Westminster :-— 
Jo. | y o < P tx $ * 
ril 7 | which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT CROYDON. — For alterations to the Harp p.-h., as aisles, ame: althinte- oe ++ ++41,260 
21 DESIRED. Parsons Mead, for Messrs. Page & Overton, Ltd. Mr. 
do. | All communications must be authenticated by the name oe gue — 22, George-street, Croydon. Quan- 
i and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. | tities by the architect :— MARGATE.—For the execution of reservoi k: 
ril § | B= Nonotice can be taken of anonymous communications. Lorden & Son ....... £866 | Bulled & Co. ........£750 | Uffington, for the Town Council.. Mr. A. Letham “CE. 
rl 9) & Weare compelled to decline pointing out books and | D. W. Barker........ 845 | Smith & Sons ....... 7 8| 15, Cecil-square, Margate :— erate 
do. giving addresses. : .. , | Smith & Sons, Ltd. .. 827! Pearson & Co......... €&5 | Tuff& Misken £1,903 7 1| Paramor.... -- 41,199 0 0 
do. _Any commission to a contributor to write an article is| Akers & Co. ........ 796 | Hanscomb & Smith .. 664|G. H. Denne 1,365 0 o| Castle & Co... 1,145 18 7 
_ . Ziven subject to the approval of he article, = written, | E. J. Saunders ...... 773 | Dawson & Son* ...... £O gas cry 1,350 6 11 | Adcock ...... 1,051 19 8 
ri by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- T.T. Denne.. 1,247 0 0/G. Bell} .... 953 0 0 
do. factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article Browning .... 1,226 0 o Withdrawn. 
do | in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. ¥ 4 J — : 
do. All communications regarding literary and artistic EAST SHEEN.—For repairs and painting at The 
wil 15 matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those | Angles, East Sheen, under the supervision of Mr. R. B. 
do | relating to advertisements and other exclusively business | Rowell, architect, Triangle-corner, East Sheen :-- __NEATH (Wales).—For the erection of two houses, 
do. matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and | Hughes & Co. .... 4297 10| Soole & Son, Dun- Gnoll-road. Mr. F. B. Smith, C.E., Port Talbot :— 
a : wot to the Editor. Beal & COs «. coscne 273 4 sable Works, , be en ataciaads 4750 J. Snow, Neath* .... £615 
wil 18 | Richmond* .... £268 0 | M+ MAKE ..cceesee eco O42 
or 22 
aig TENDERS 
do. | 4 GILLINGHAM (Kent).—For sixty-one cottages at OKEHAMPTON (Devon).—For the erection of a 
do. {Communications for insertion under this heading } Gillingham. Mr. Eraest J.. Hammond, architect, 21, | Wesleyan Church and Vestries, school and four classrooms, 
do. should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us | Balmore-road, Gillingham, Kent :— including paving, heating, &c., for Okehampton Wesleyan 
do. | pr sag than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot | ¢, k. Skinner...... 412,750 | A. S. Ingleton .... £11,400 Trustees. Mr. John Wills, architect, Victoria Chamber, 
do. publish Tenders unless authenticated either bythe architect | 4. Phillips 12,6:0 | W. C. Snow ...... 11,040 | Derby. Quantities by the architect :— 
do. or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- | ],, Seager ........ 11,94¢ , West Bros......... 10, £00 | M. J. Harris.. 44,769 10 3 Worden & Sons£3,370 °° 
do. ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender | A. Candler ........- 11,700|H. Harris, New Y eo & Son .. 4,220 18 9/R.F.Brealy 3,.00 o o 
e rly list in es ee —— is under J. Wilford ........ 11,640 Brompton® .... 10,740 | re - rom sace: ees : ° "ae on ¥ 
; €004., in some exceptional cases and for speciai oha Sieeman 3479 15 O enampton™ 3:159 9 oO 
do. reasons, ] a a | Henry Harris 3,375 14 3 | 
do. * Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. : r J i 
do. . ve J ° GREAT YARMOUTH.—For alterations to Northgate | 
do. | School, for the School Board. Messrs. Olley & Haward, | 
do. : ABERTYSSWG (Wales).—For the erection of a chapel, | architects, Queen-street, Great Yarmouth :— | SLAPTON (Devon).—For works at schools, for the 
do. pate Calvinistic Methodist Connexion. Mr. W. Davis, | A. Gunns........ £1,329 10 | J. M. Dawson .. £1,162 o| School Board, Mr, E, H. Back, C.E., Victoria-road, 
ect, Pontlottyu :— Jj. D: Harman .. 1,260 ‘o} J. Rand ........ 1,142 0} Dartmouth. Quantities by the engineer :— 
—_— ica ei Sn a ewaneds +0 004565 10 J. Read ........ 1,241 0, J. Leggett, Dene | Back & Watts .... £225 o| Wm. Edgcombe .. £210 0 
| W. J. Vaughan ...... FAT ee Dene 519 0 G. W.. Reechs..¢) 1s eT Side Se 1,137 o | W. Shepherd...... , 224 ©| Edward Wills .... 208 5 
ge. W. Warn, Abertysswg, near Rhymney*.. 440 0 J. Ward ......- 1,208 To | | {Engineer's estimate, £212.] 


[See also next pase. 
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STONEHAVEN (N.B.).—For laying and supplying 
cast-iron water pipes, for the Town Council, Burgh of 
Stonehaven. Mr. G. Murdoch, Burgh Surveyor, Stone- 
haven, N.B. Quantities by Surveyor :— 
J. Walker ....£1,948 10 3| Blackie & Sons£1,457 0 © 
Mitchell & Sons 1,710 17 6| Laing & Sons 1,447 0 © 
J. Murray.... 1,544.15 3|J- Ross, 61, 
A. McKay.... 1,491 7 2] Barclay-st., 
T.S. Dick.... 1,477.15 6] Stonehaven* 
W. Smith, jun. 1,455 9 9 





1,387 15 © 








SWANLEY (Kent).—For the erection of a police- 
station, for the Standing Joint Committee of the County 
Council. Mr. F. M. Ruck, County Surveyor, 86, Week- 
street, Maidstone :— 


| 


J. F. Varrell.. £4,959 0 o| Smith & Sons £3,598 o o 
T. Knight.... 4,089 o o| Pearce&Sons 3,590 o oO 
Goddard & Wallis & Sons 3,572 ° oO 
BONS ses05 4,052 o o| Turner & Co. 3,500 0 0 
W.H. Archer 3,797 0 o| Denne & Son 3,405 0 O 
Gorben & Co. 3,744 0 ©} Spencer & Son 3,483 0 0 
Ennis Bros. ... 3,683 o o| J. A. Blessing- 
H. J. Smith.. 3,683 0 o FON) sesscses Bag 12 0 
J. Lonsdale .. 3,650 0 of Barden&Head 3,400 0 o 
Goodwin & R. Avard, 
Jeffery .... 3,646 0 o Maidstone*. 3,295 0 oO 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
ALTON-STREET.—Painting interior :— 








De Oe eee 4452 o| J. F. Holliday .... £317 12 
Turnbull & Son 355: of Gibb & Co........000 313 0 
A. J. Sheffield .... 344 0} Corfield & Co. .... 302 10 
Haydon & Sons .. 322 14 | 

+tBROOK GREEN.-(Iron buildings). Painting 
interior and exterior :— 
F. Chidley .... £207. 0 o] W. Hammond.. £168 16 o 
Curd & Sons 205 © o|Chinchen & Co. 158 10 0 
C. F. Kearley.. 191 16 6]W. R. & A. 
S. Polden .. ... 507°C. O41) SAIGO cacecs 0s 145 15 0 
G. H. Sealey .. 180 10 o| Bristow & Eat- 
W. Chappell .. 175 0 © well* ... 14I 10 0 
Spencer, lh & 

Bry ERGs cose £79: © © 








#{GLAUCUS - STREET (Iron Buildings).—Painting 








Gils Be Co. ..ccc0ss £6s o|€E. Proctor ........ 439 10 
J. F. Holliday st 7 | A. W. Derby ...... 36 0 
A. E. Symes ...... 45 o| A. J. Sheffield* .... 35 0 
HOLMES-ROAD.—Painting interior :— 
BAe RIOR, cs icciessce GOs 1 Wa BeCo.. sssevenecc $490 
1S; RAED sn c0eeice 205% 532 | Stevens Bros. ........ 478 
M. Pearson ........ 516] Marchant & Hirst .... 455 
McCormick & Sons .. 495 | Viney & Stone* ...... 414 








tLATCHMERE —(Junior Mixed).— Painting  in- 


terior) :— 
General Builders, Holloway Bros., 

Ltd. ........ 4169 © of (London), Ltd.4133 0 o 
BE. Flood ...... 140 0 O - Hooper .... 127 2 6 
jJ.&C. Bowyer 135 0 oj E. B. Tucker .. 115 15 6 

R. S. Ronald*.. 110 0 0 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPTION (OF ROAD 
MAKING. 





tLYHAM-ROAD.—Painting interior and exterior :— 




















Martin, Wells, & Smith & Sons, Ltd. £467 © 
Op RRR. senewe 4625 o| Johnson & Co..... 450 0 
Maxwell Bros., SRC ae co oO 
Ltd. .. eeees 599 ©} Holliday & Green- 
Johnson & Co., wood, Ltd....... 371 0 
CO Eee BIO. (OW 1 ORO. ccesicnsas 359 0 
Hudson Bros, .... 520, 01'G. KEMp = secs - 330 0 
S. E. Musgrove .. 496 9] King & Son*...... 320 0 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 483 0 
tPORTMAN-PLACE.--Painting interior :— 
Parrott & Isom.... £946 o{ G. Barker ........ 422 0 
Turnbull & Son 537 ©| Corfield & Co. .... 398 10 
Silk & Son: ..0scee 475 ©o| Woollaston & Co.* 394 17 
Stevens Bros. 4740 
§PRIORY-GROVE.—Cleaning interior and painting 
exterior :— 
Us dos TORN cenwc Kaog Ors Pot ccesieas £318 15 
W. Downs.. 408 o| Lathey Bros....... 289 o 
W. Ve NSOAG. ccsces 398 o}] Rice & Son ...... 277 0 
J. R. Sims........ 376 of Garrett & Son .... 270 0 
Sayer & Son...... 303° Ol TG, EXIBEG™ cs .0c000 (845 (O 
H. J. Williams... 330 0 
tRICARDO-STREET.—Painting interior :— 
W. J. Howie .. £542 0 of E. Proctor .... £330 0 o 
Silk & Son .... 500 o o| W. Banks...... 310 10 6 
Vigor & Co. .. 335 0 of A. W. Derby 2904 0 O 
Gibb & Co..... 333 o o| H. Groves* .... 28010 o 








+t In these cases the interior work will be executed 
between April 4 and April 18, 1903. 

t In these cases the interior work will be executed 
between March 21 and April 18, 1903. 

§ In this case the interior work will be executed between 
March 28 and April 18, 1903, 

a additional week will be allowed for exterior 
work. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to resideats in any part of the Umted Kingdom, at 
the rate of 198. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To ali parts of 
Eurepe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon. 
&c., 2¢s. per annum, Remittances (payable te J. MORGAN) 
shoyld be addressed to the publisher of ‘‘THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED sANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYSin STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 




















THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltda 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 

and Preserving Building Materials, ~ 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hili Stone Co. and C. 
don, The Doulting Stone Co.), Trask & 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. ‘ 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lays 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 


executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. Telephone No. 4 
METCHIM & son { 8, PRINORS STRERT, 8,W. and 


, 32, OLEMENT'S LANE, KO, 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,’ 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAs., E. OrFeEuR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION. COLCHESTER, 


Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 











Telephone: 0195. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Fioore, 








Special attention is given to the above by 


Preach Astialt 


Contractors te 
H.M. Office of Works, The Schoo! Board for London, 4 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, spp! 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNOM STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square, 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-ré- 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitaroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W- 
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SHARROW,—By Mr. F. C. EpEN 
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